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About  ERS 


A  Selection  of  oiir  Best-selling  Rejjorts  cintl  Products 

America's  Eating  Habits:  Changes 
And  Consequences 

Int'ormation  bulletin.  484  pp.  Muyl999. 
Stock  »  ERS-AIB-75().  $77.00. 

IndividLial  chapters  in  this  book  provide 
different  perspectives  on  the  nutrition 
problem  in  the  United  States:  what  are 
the  economic  costs  associated  with 
unhealtli  eating  patterns,  how  do 
dietary  patterns  compare  with  dietary 
recommendations;  liow  do  national 
income  and  prices,  advertising,  health 
claims,  and  trends  in  eating  away  from 
home  affect  nutrient  intake;  how  much  do  people  know  about 
nutrition  and  how  does  nutrition  knowledge  and  attitudes  affect 
intake  of  fats  and  cholesterol;  how  do  different  government  programs 
and  regulations  influence  food  expenditures  and  consumption;  what 
are  some  public  and  private  efforts  to  improve  healthy  eating;  and 
what  are  potential  impacts  of  healthier  eating  on  domestic  agriculture. 


The  Economic  Research  Service  provides  economic  analysis 
on  efficiency,  efficacy  and  equity  issues  related  to 
agriculture,  food,  the  environment,  and  rural  development 
to  improve  public  and  private  decision  making.  ERS's  niche 
and  challenge  is  to  provide  high  quality,  comprehensive, 
objective,  relevant,  timely,  and  accessible  economic  data  and 
analysis  at  the  national  level  on  the  broad  range  of 
agriculture,  food,  natural  resources,  and  rural  issues. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  is  one  of  four  agencies 
in  the  Research,  Education,  and  Economics  (REE)  Mission 
Area  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 

How  to  Order 

To  purchase  items  in  this  catalog,  please  use  the  order  form 
or  call  our  order  desk  tool  free  at  1-800-999-6779,  from  8:30 
am  to  5:00  PM  Eastern  Time,  Monday  through  Friday, 
Outside  the  U.S,  and  Canada,  please  call  1-703-605-6220. 


Pest  Management  in  U.S. 

Agriculture. 

Research  report  86  pp.  October  1999. 
Stock#  ERS-AH-717.  $29.50. 

This  report  describes  the  use  of  pest 
management  practices  including 
integrated  pest  management  (IPM),  for 
major  field  crops  and  selected  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  data  came  chiefly  from 
the  1996  Agricultural  Resource 
Management  Study  (ARMS)  developed 
by  USDA.  Because  different  pest  classes 
may  dominate  among  different  crop 
and  regions,  requiring  different  pest 
management  techniques  to  control  them,  the  extent  of  adoption  of 
pest  management  practices  varies  widely.  For  example,  insects  are  a 
major  pest  class  in  cotton  production,  while  minor  for  soybeans.  As 
insect  management  has  a  wider  variety  of  nonchemical  techniques 
than  weed  control,  cotton  growers  are  expected  to  be  further  ahead  on 
the  1PM  continuum  than  soybean  producers. 


Food  Consumption,  Prices,  and 
Expenditures,  1970-97. 

Statistical  bulletin.  71  pp.  April  1999. 
.Stock#  ERS-SB-965.  $41.00. 

This  bulletin  presents  historical  data  on 
food  consumption,  prices,  and 
expenditures  by  commodity  and 
commodity  group,  supply  and  use,  and 
U.S.  income  and  population.  Includes 
charts  dealing  with  food  consumjttion 
trend.s,  from  changes  in  per  capita 
consumjHion,  to  share  of  income  spent 
(dr  food. 


Catalog  Updates 

Information  about  new  reports  and  data  products 
produced  since  this  catalog  was  printed  is  available  on  the 
ERS  website  on  the  internet:  http;//www.ers.usda.gov 

ERS  AutoFAX  Documents 

Some  of  the  documents  described  in  this  catalog  are 
followed  by  the  note  "ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  * 
xxxx." These  documents  contain  more  information  about 
each  report,  including  sales  information,  abstract,  summary, 
and  table  of  contents.  To  use  the  system,  please  call  the  ERS 
AutoFAX  at  202  694-5700,  using  a  telephone  attached  to  your 
fax  machine,  then  respond  to  the  recorded  voice  prompts. 
Enter  the  document  number  when  prompted  to  do  so. 

E-mail  Subscriptions  to  ERS 
Periodicals 

ERS  offers  FREE  e  mail  subscriptions  to  our  periodicals, 
available  online  within  hours  of  publication.  Our  electronic 
mailing  list  provides  quick  and  timely  access  to  the 
agricultural  and  economic  estimates  you  need  to  know. 
Please  note  that  delivery  times  depend  on  factors  such  as 
report  size  and  network  traffic. 

To  set  up  your  free  subscriptions  to  ERS  periodicals,  please 
see  our  directions  at: 

http://usda.fnannlib.cornell.edu/ess_emailinfo.html 

ERS  Information  Center 

ERS  operates  an  informatioti  center  staffed  9am  to  4pm  ET 
Monday  Friday  to  assi.styou  with  accessing  our  reports  and 
data  via  the  Internet.  Please  call  us  at  1-202-694  5050 
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I*  Agribusifiess/Industry  Concentration 
Uottiilinj* 

x  Understanding  the  Dynamics  of  Produce  Markets: 

Consumption  and  Consolidation  Grow 

Kc^i'tirch  report  iOpp.  August  2t)00. 

Stock  M;RSAIH7S8.  S25.()() 

Mergers.  <u  c|iiisitioiis,  and  internal  growth  oniong  rctflilers,  largely  since 
1006  hove  increosed  the  .shore  of  grocery  store  soles  occoiinted  for  by  tlie 
lorgest  4, 8,  Olid  2t)  food  retoilers  notionwide.  Siniilor  consolidotion  is 
occ  lin  ing  oniong  food  wholesolers.  At  the  some  time,  new  pockoging  ond 
hronded  produce  items  ore  goining  occeptonce  with  consumers  ond  vying 
for  shelf  spoce  in  the  supermorket  produce  deportment.  Growers,  shippers, 
ond  their  t  rode  ossociotions  feor  the  possibility  of  f  ewer  buyers  for  their 
product.s.  portic  ulorly  if  new  morketing  ond  t  rode  proctices  such  os  volume 
incentive  rehotes  ond  slotting  tees  become  wides|ireod.  ERS  Autot'AX 
summorv  document  *  OfOSf 


Ag  CHemicals  &  Production 
Technology 


Proceedings  of  the  Third  National  1PM  Symposium/ 
Workshop. 

I'RS proceotlings.  i09pp^  \Uw1997 
.Stock'*  F,RS-MP  IS42.  S58.f)l). 

Ropers  from  the  IRM  symposiumAvorkshop  held  in  Woshington  IX'  from 
februory  27  .Morch  1, 1996.  KRS  AutoRAX  summorv  document  *  t)143I. 


^  New^  Genetically  Engineered  Crops  for  Pest  Management 
in  u.S.  Agriculture. 

Rc'scurch  report.  28  pp.  April  2000 
Stock'  ERS-AKR  786.  S23.0(). 

Adoption  of  geneticolly  engineered  crops  with  troits  for  pest  monogement 
hos  risen  dromoticolly  since  their  commerciol  introduction  in  the  mid  1990s. 
The  form  level  im|iocts  of  such  crops  on  pesticide  use,  yields,  ond  net  returns 
vory  with  the  crop  ond  technology  c.xomined.  Adoption  of  herbicide  toleront 
cotton  led  to  significont  increoses  in  yields  ond  net  returns,  but  wos  not 
ossocioted  with  significont  chonges  in  herbicide  use.  On  the  other  bond, 
increases  in  odojition  of  herbicide  tolerant  soybeans  led  to  small  but 
significont  increoses  in  yields,  no  chonges  in  net  return.s,  and  significont 
decreases  in  herbicide  use.  Adoption  of  Bt  cotton  in  tbe  Southeast 
significantly  increased  yields  ond  net  returns  ond  significantly  reduced 
insecticide  use.  f'RS  AutoFAX  summary  document '  01266 


Croppinf*  Practices 

^  Production  Practices  for  Major  Crops  in  U.S. 

Agriculture,  1990-97. 

Resecirdi  report.  IIOpp.  August  2000. 

Stock'  FRS  SB  969,  S2I.0() 

This  report  resents  information  on  nutrient  ond  pest  monogement 
proctices,  crop  residue  monogement,  ond  other  general  crop  monogement 
proctices  in  use  on  tJS  forms,  the  public  bos  e.xpressed  concern  about  tbe 
possible  unifesirable  effects  of  contemporary  ogriculturol  proctices  on 
human  health  ond  natural  resources.  Portly  os  o  response  to  these  concern.s, 
the  US  Deportment  of  Agriculture  began  collecting  information  from 
former  on  their  ogriculturol  production  proctices  in  1964.  FRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  *  01S2?. 

Pesticides 

Pest  Management  in  U.S. 
Agriculture. 

Resedirh  report.  86  pp.  October  1999. 
.Stock'  FRS  All  717.  S29.S(). 

This  retiort  describes  the  use  of  pest 
monogement  proctices  including 
integrated  pest  management  (IRM),  foi' 
major  f  ieltl  crops  and  selected  f  ruit  ond 
vegetables.  I'he  data  come  chief  ly  from  the 
1996  Agricultural  Resource  Monogement 
Study  (AR.MS)  deveIo|)ed  by  USDA.  Because 
dif  ferent  pest  dosses  may  dominate 
among  ilifferent  cro)!  and  I'egions, 
retiuiring  diflerent  pest  monogement 
techni(|ues  to  tontrol  tbem,  the  extent  of  adoption  of  pest  monogement 
proctices  varies  widely.  I'oi'  example,  insects  ore  o  major  pest  i  lo.ss  in  cotton 
production,  while  minor  foi' soybeans.  As  insect  monogement  hos  a  wider 
variety  of  nonchemicol  lechniciues  than  weed  control,  cotton  growers  ore 
c'xpc'c  ted  (o  be  furtber  ahead  on  the  IRM  continuum  than  soybean 
producers 


2,  New':^  Economic  Implications  of  the  Methyl  Bromide 
'''*1'^  Phaseout. 

Agriculture  infornwtiou  hulletiri.  12 pp.  Feb 2000. 

Stock'  FRS-AIB-756.  S23.00. 

I'he  pesticide  methyl  bromide  is  being  phased  out  internationally  under  tbe 
Montreal  Protocol.  Methyl  bromide  hos  been  used  for  over  50  years  to 
control  insects,  nematodes,  |iothogens,  and  weeefs.  It  is  used  for  soil 
fumigation  before  planting  many  fruits,  vegetables,  ornamentals,  and 
agricultural  nurseries;  for  post-harvest  fumigation  of  commodities  in 
.storage  and  prior  to  shipment:  and  for  government-rec|uireci  ciuarontine 
treatment  to  prevent  the  spread  of  regulated  exotic  pest.s.  Many  U.S.  users 
ore  concerned  that  exi.sting  alternatives  to  methyl  bromide  will  be  less 
effective  and  cause  financial  losse.s.To  help  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the 
phaseout,  USDA.  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (ERA), 
universities,  ond  private  firms  ore  working  to  development  alternatives  and 
moke  them  available  to  methyl  bromide  users.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
document '  01147 

Agricultural  Market/Trade 
Projections 

Short-tcTin  Prt)jccti<>ns 

Farm  Income 

An  Economic  Assessment  of  the  1999  Drought:  Agricultural 
Impacts  Are  Severe  Locally,  but  Limited  Nationally. 

Rescdirh  report.  20 pp.  November  1999. 

Stock  '  FRS  AIB  755.  S23,0(). 

While  the  1999  drought  has  hod  sev'ere  financial  impacts  on  ogriculturol 
producers  in  the  drought  regions,  its  impact  on  US,  ogriculturol  production 
hos  been  limited,  I'he  drought  will  reduce  commodity  receipts  relative  to 
1998  by  on  estimated  S1.29  billion.  Estimated  foiin  net  iniome  losse.s, 
including  expected  yield  losses,  increoses  in  expense.s.  ond  insurance 
indemnities,  will  total  SI. 35  billion,  about  5  percent  of  expected  1999  US.  net 
form  income.  Drought  impacts  in  areas  of  the  Northeast  designated  as 
extreme  and  severe  drought  are  expecteil  to  reduce  farmers  net  income  by 
nearly  S84()  million. 
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Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 
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General  Economic  Conditions 

Agricultural  Outlook. 

Subscript ioir  10  issues. 

.Stock#  SUB  AGO  4001,  S7R00. 

I'lie  niiiin  source  of  tJSDA's  f'cii  ni  unci  food 
price  forecast. s.  kniphasizes  the  sliort  term 
outlook  for  (ill  major  areas  of  the 
agricultui'al  economy.  Also  presents  long' 
term  analyses  of  such  issues  as  U..S. 
agricultural  policy,  trade  forecasts  and 
expoi't  market  development,  food  safety 
the  environment,  and  farm  f  inancial 
institutions.  Includes  25  pages  of  data  on 
individual  commodities,  the  general 
economy,  U.S,  farm  trade,  farm  income, 
prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  per 
■elated  is.sues. 

l.onjT-tcrm  Baseline  Projections 

General  Economic  Conditions 

USDA  Agricultural  Baseline  Projections  to  2008 

Resourch  report.  132  pp.  Fehnuvy  t999. 

.Stock#  WAOB  99'l,  S36.0(). 

I.ong'term  projections  for  the  agricultural  sector,  covering  commoditie.s, 
agricultural  trade,  and  aggregate  measures  such  as  farm  income  and  food 
prices.  Prepared  by  an  interagency  panel  of  IISDA  economi.sts.  Sec  also 
International  Agricultural  Baseline  Projections  to  2007.  (p.  xx).  (Buy 
this  report  and  Outlook  forum  1999  Proceedings  anti  save:  VVAOBPKG99, 
540,00.) 

Agricultural  Baseline  Tables. 

3.5  disk. 

Stock  #  ERS  94005.  ,535.00. 

USDA  long  run  baseline  projections  for  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector.  1997  2008. 
fables  are  from  the  publication  USDA  Agi'icultural  Baseline  Projections  to 
2008,  february  1999. 


Farm  Income 

Agricultural  Income  and  Finance  Situation  and  Outlook 
Report. 

Subscription.  3  issues. 

.Stock#  SUB  AIS-4()38.  S36.00. 

This  periodical  provitles  historical  estimates  anti  forecasts  of  farm  sector 
financial  information  that  will  allow  you  to  gauge  the  financial  health  of 
the  nation's  farmers  and  ranchers.  Common  topics  inclutle  trends  in  farm 
sector  receipts,  expenses,  debt,  assets,  and  costs  of  producing  crops  anti 
livestock,  facb  issue  ctincentrates  on  a  jiarticuiar  area  of  tbe  farm  f  inancial 
pictLire. 

International  Baseline  Projections 

International  Agricultural  Baseline  Projections  to  2007. 

Reseorch  report.  itiHpp.  Auf^ust  1998. 

Stock  #  ER.S  Af.R  787.  544.00. 

I  bis  report  provitles  baseline  projections  for  international  su|)ply,  tiemantl. 
anti  tratle  ftir  major  agricultural  commotlifies  to  2007  It  [irovitles  the 
foreign  country  tletails  supporting  those  projections.  Projections  of  strong 
global  econoniic  growth,  jiarticularly  in  tieveloiiing  countries,  combinetl 
with  more  open  foreign  riiarkets  anti  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  major 
bulkconimodity  iinporter,  support  strong  projected  gains  in  US  farm 
export.s.  ERS  AutofAX  summary  tit)cume)it  #  01247  (See  also  Agricultural 
Baseline  Projections  to  2008:  february  1999. 124  pp  WAOB  99  I,  521.00.) 


Agricultural  R&D  and  Productivity 

Biotechnology 

U.S.  Biodiesel  Development:  New  Markets  for  Conventional 
and  Genetically  Modified  Agricultural  Products 

Reseorcb  report.  42 pp.  Septeiulter  1998. 

.Stock  #  fRS  AER  770.  525.50, 

A  look  at  the  development  of  tliesel  Itiels  made  from  fats  anti  t)ils  tierivetl 
frtim  crop  anti  animal  protluct.s,  which  coultl  create  new  mai  kets  for  tf.S. 
farmers  anti  hel|)  retiuce  harniful  emissions  from  diesel  engiiies.'fhis  report 
fintls  that  high  prttdtiction  costs  anti  competing  uses  for  feetlstocks  will 
likely  jirevent  mass  atloption  tif  .such  biotliesef  f  uels. 

Agricultural  I*rotUict ivity 

Agricultural  Productivity  in  the  United  States. 

Resoevrh  report.  32pp.  hinuory  i998. 

Stock  ‘  ERS  AIB  740.  525.50. 

fhis  report  describes  changes  in  U.S.  agricultural  protiuctivity,  anti  its 
output  anti  input  components,  for  I948'94.  fhe  report  also  discusses  factors 
that  have  affect eti  protiuctivity  trentls  anti  provides  detailed,  technical 
information  about  the  USDA  systern  for  calculating  (irotluctivity  ERS 
AutofAX  summary  document  #  01t)25. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Growth  and  Productivity:  An  Economy¬ 
wide  Perspective. 

Reseorcb  report.  28  pp.  .ktnuory  1998 
Stock  #  ERS'AER  758.  5l2.t)0, 

Growth  of  U.S.  agriculture  dt'iiends  on  increases  in  protiuctivity.  three 
foui'ths  t)f  which  is  accountetl  for  by  public  investment  in  agricultural 
research  anti  tlewlopment  (R&D)  aiit)  infrastructure,  accortling  to  this 
research.  Protiuctivity  growth  in  U.S.  agriculture  benef  its  consumers  by 
putting  titiwnward  jiressure  on  real  irrimary  anti  processed  food  price.s.  ERS 
Aut  of  AX  summary  documeiit  #  01238. 

Agricultural  Productivity  in  the  U.S. 

3.5' disk. 

.Stock  #fRS-98003.  535,00. 

Sutijilemental  data  files  foi' Agricult  oral  Productivity  in  the  U.S.  (ERS  AIB 
'740).  Data  inclutle  national  protiuctivity  account.s,  implicit  price,  anti 
tiuanfity  intlexes  for  output  and  input  categories  in  U.S.  agriculture,  1948  94, 
Inclutles  estimates  of  capital  stocks  and  pirices  ofcajiital  service.s.  Quantity 
intlexes  are  chain-linked  intlexes,  anti  intlexes  are  base  |ieriotl  invariant 
Includes  state-level  estiniates  of  output,  input,  anti  protiuctivity  for  I960  93. 
(.WKl), 

U.S.  Agriculture,  1960-96:  A  Multilateral  Comparison  of  Total 
Factor  Productivity. 

Reseorcb  report,  pp.  52.  October 2000 
Stock  #f.R.S  AGES  00-03.  527,00 

■fhis  stutly  provitles  estimates  of  the  growth  anti  relative  levels  of 
protiuctivity  for  the  48  ct)ntiguoLis  States  for  the  perioti  I96t)  1966.  for  the 
full  1960  96  perit)d,  every  State  exhibits  a  pttsitive  and  generally  substaiit  iai 
average  annual  rate  of  protiuctivity  growtb,  fbere  is  considerable  variance, 
however.  The  witie  tlisparity  in  growth  rates  resultetl  in  substantial 
changes  in  the  raiikt)rtlert)f  States,  fhe  metlian  rate  of  protiuctivity  growth 
was  194  percent  per  year,  while  average  gi-owth  rates  rangetl  from  094 
percent  ft)r  Wyoming  to  2.84 


(n'oduction  expense.s,  input  use 
capita  food  consuniption,  anti  i 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


c^iotechnobgy 


Biotechnology 

Adoption 

Consumer  Acceptance  of  Biotechnology.  Lessons  from  the 
rbST  Experience.  Current  Issues  in  Economics  of  Food 
Markets. 

liesoturli  report.  6  pp.  Pec  !998. 

.Stock 'KRSAIB  747  01  SI7.0(). 

riic  controvorsidl  introduction  of  rlrS'l'  a  Inhorcitory  version  ofltS'l’,  a  giowtii 
hormone  tliat  st  imulates  milk  protluct  ion  in  cows,  may  provide  hopeful 
lessons  for  other  foods  protiucetl  hy  biotechnology.  Milk  sales  remained 
steady  alter  rhS'f  became  available  to  dairy  farmers,  even  though  a 
multitude  of  public  opinion  surveys  clocumented  widespread  concern  about 
food  safety  and  biotechnology,  and  some  analysts  predicted  a  drop  in  milk 
consumiHion  of  up  to  71)  percent  The  tindiminished  consutner  demand  for 
milk  may  intlicate  that  consumers  will  also  accept  other  animal  food 
products  f  rom  biotechnology.  The  rh.S  T  experience  suggests  that,  while 
scientific  evidence  of  food  safety  will  not  prevent  controver.sy  over  biotech 
foods,  controversy  will  not  necessarily  inhibit  consumer  demand  lor  the 
food. 


Crops 

Crops/Protlucts 

Barley 

Economic  Implications  of  Cleaning  Barley  in  the  United 
States. 

Pesedirh  report.  36  pp.  October  1996. 

Stock'  fits  Af.R74S.  $75.50. 

'Ibis  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  cleaning  ILS. 
barley  and  presents  implications  and  policy  options  to  enhance  t)..S.  barley’s 
competitiveness  in  both  cleanliness  and  c|uality  in  the  world  market.  Costs 
of  cleaning  barley  beyond  the  current  level  of  cleanliness  would  outweigh 
the  |K)tential  benef  its. There  is  little  commercial  interest  in  the  cleaning  of 
barley  moving  into  dottiest ic  malting  and  feed  barley  markets,  fits  AutofAX 
summary  document  *  1)1775. 

U.S.  Barley  Production  Costs  and  Returns,  1992;  An  Economic 
Basebook. 

Research  report.  71  pp.  I'ebruory  1996. 

Stock '  fits  Af.lt  776.  $79.51). 

Presents  t)..S,  barley  produt  tion  cost  and  return  estimates  for  the  1697 
production  year,  obtained  from  tlSDAs  farm  Costs  anti  Returns  Survey, 
along  with  coefficients  of  variation  for  each  cost  item,  fstimates  are 
presented  for  the  llnitetl  States,  regions,  .selected  States,  variable  cost 
groups,  and  enterprise  size  groups.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  eff  ects  of 
(lovernment  program  particip<ttion  on  barley  prodtiction  costs  anti  retui  iis. 
fRS  AutofAX  summary  tittcument '  ()l7t)6. 


Price  Determination  for  Corn  and 
Wheat:  The  Role  of  Market  Factors 
and  Government  Programs. 

Technical  Inilletin.  34  pp.  August  1999. 

.Stock '  f.RS  1 15 1878.  $75.St). 

Annual  motlels  for  t).S.  farm  prices  for  corn 
anti  wheat  are  tleveloped  hasetl  ttn  market 
factors  as  well  as  gttvernment  agricultural 
commotlity  programs.  The  pricing 
relationships  utilize  a  stocks-to  use 
motleling  f  ramewttrk  tt)  capture  the 
effects  of  market  supply  and  demand 
factors  ttn  price  determination.  fRS 
AutofAX  summary  tiocument '  01778. 


Cotton 

Cotton  and  Wool  Situation  and  Outlook  Yearbook. 

Annuiil  report.  November 2001. 

Stock*  fRS  CVVS  7001.  $79.50. 

Stati.stical  tiata  on  tlome.stic  anti  world  cotton  production,  consumption, 
export  sale.s,  use,  anti  price.s,  as  well  as  the  outktok  for  tlttmestic  anti  wttrld 
wottl. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Yearbook. 

3.5' disk. 

.Stock'  fRS  890f)4.  $55.t)t). 

t)..S.  cotton  anti  wool  protluction.suiiply,  use,  tratle,  anti  price  statistic.s,  1960- 
98/98  Includes  tlomesf  ic  anti  work!  iirice  series  anti  intlexes;  State  cotton 
acreage, yieki,  anti  production  tiata:  anti  cttnversiotis  of  l)..S.  textile  impttrts 
anti  expttrts  to  raw  fiber  etiuivalents,  (.WKl), 

Cotton  and  Wool  Outlook. 

Free  reports,  covering  production  forecasts,  .supply,  u.se,  end  more,  are 
relecised  electronically  10  times  peryeor  vie  the  Internet  oiul  the  FRS 
AutoFAX  (AutoFAX summory  document  *  12220),  Flense  note  this  report  is 
NO'FnvniInble  in  pnper  See  the  inside  cover  For  inf'ormntion  on  how  to 
receive  a  Free  e  ninil  suh.scription. 

U.S.  Cotton  Distribution  Patterns,  1993/94. 

Resenrch  report,  24  pp.  .September  1997 
Stock '  fRS  SB  940.  $75.00. 

Recent  changes  in  U.S.  cotton  marketing  patterns  intiutle  cost  cutting 
transportation  arrangements  and  inntivative  merchantlising  technit|ues. 

I  best'  trentis  are  tiescrihetl  in  this  report,  which  states  that  cotton 
shipments  increasetl  shai  piv  across  the  Cotton  Belt  in  1995/94  because  of 
gi'eatly  ex|tanded  tiomestic  demanti  and  strong  exitort  sale.s. Sigtiif  leant 
cotton  transport  savings  have  resulted  from  intei'inotlal  transportation 
arrangements,  sik  h  as  gin  yard  container  loading,  t  ail  truck  piggyback 
shipments,  and  special  thiough  rate  programs  offered  by  some  ocean 
carriers.  fR.S  AutofAX  summary  document '  1)1518 


Corn 


The  Cotton  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Re.senrch  report.  160  pp.  .luly  1996. 

Stock'  1;RS  AfR759.  $41.00. 

I  his  report  describes  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  fi'om  producers  to  cotisumers, 
anti  details  changes  in  (otton  programs  since  1986.  Also  describes  structure 
and  performance  of  the  industry,  em|ihasizing  produt  tion,  marketing,  anti 
ctinsumptittn  ttf  raw  cotton  anti  prttducts.  anti  inclutles  a  histtirical  ttverview 
of  fetleral  farm  programs.  fRS  AutttfAX  summary  tiot  iiment '  01719. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Beans. 

i.T  disk. 

Stock '  KRS  8()()()i  S  35.00. 

I’l'oduction  and  iicreagc'  data.  I')7()  00.  (.WKl). 


Feed  Grains 

Feed  Situation  and  Outlook  Yearbook. 

Aniniiil  rcporl.  April  2001. 

Stock*  1;RS  FDS  7001.  S33.00. 

Stati.stical  data  for  the  tour  fowl  grain.s:  corn,  sorgliuni,  barley,  and  oat.s. 
Covers  stocks,  production,  trade  and  tlomestic  use,  and  price.s.  In  addition  to 
a  sliort  narrative,  llie  report  contains  tallies  of  recent  and  forecast  data  for 
supply  and  use,  selected  grain  and  feedstuff  prices,  feed  aiid  residual  use, 
food  and  iiuiustrial  irse  of  corn,  and  trade. 

Feed  Grain  Yearbook. 

iSdisk. 

Stock  *  KRS  8800713.  S35.00. 

II..S.  feed  grain  acreage,  procfuction,  sutiply,  trade,  use,  and  prices  for  1950  89/ 
99.  Also  includes  ilata  for  liay  and  feeds! uffs.  (.WKl), 

Feed  Outlook. 

live  reports,  covering  production  forecasts,  supply,  use,  und  more,  ore 
releused  electronically  II  times  per  year  viu  the  Internet  und  the  KRS 
AutoKAX  (AutoKAX document  *  12002).  Rledse  note  this  report  is  NOT 
ciVctilcible  in  puper.  See  the  inside  cover  for  informution  on  how  to  receive  a 
free  e  nutil  subscription. 

Fruits  &  Tree  Nuts 

Fruit  and  Tree  Nuts  Situation  and  Outlook  Report. 

KRS  subscription.  3  issues  (2  reports  und  u  yearbook). 

Stock*  SUB  ITS  4036.  S36.00. 

This  periodical  (irovides  current  intelligence  and  historical  data,  and 
forecasts  the  effects  of  changing  conditions  on  the  US.  fruit  and  tree  ntits 
sector.  Topics  covered  include  protiuction,  consumption,  shipments,  prices 
received,  and  more.  Covers  fresh  fruit,  f  rozen  fruit  and  juice,  apples,  grapes, 
wine,  raisins,  pears,  peaches,  nectarine.s,  apricot.s,  plums,  sweet  and  tart 
cherries,  kiwi,  olives,  strawberries,  blueberries,  bananas,  mangoes,  papaya.s, 
pineapples,  orange.s,  grapefruit,  almonds,  walnuts,  pecans,  pi.stachios, 
hazelnut.s,  and  macadamia  nuts. 

Fruit  and  Nut  Yearbook. 

Two  iS'disks. 

Stock  *  T.RS  89072.  S45.00. 

Annual  data.  1970  98,  on  production,  trade,  supply  and  utilization,  prices,  anti 
value  of  protiuction  for  fruit  anti  nuts  including  citrus,  other  tree  fruits, 
grapes,  anti  other  small  f  ruits.  Also  inclutles  tiata  tin  supply  anti  utilization  tif 
prticesseti  fruit  and  f  ruit  juices. 


Competition  in  the  Canned  Peach  Industry. 

Research  Report.  72pp.  .I,iinuvy  IWV. 

Sttick  *  TRS  ACTS  9901.  S77.00. 

The  Turopean  Unitin  (TU)  Ctimmtin  .Market  Organization  (CMO)  for  fruits, 
which  provides  suhsitlies  to  Creek  anti  other  T.U  peat  h  growers  anti 
jirocessors  has  greatly  alteretl  theglohal  competitive  playing  field  for 
cannetl  peaches.  Creece  ntiw  htilds  a  60  percent  share  of  cannetl  peach 
exptirt.s,  up  from  Just  II  percent  in  the  early  1970s.  The  Unitetl  States,  tin  the 
other  hand,  has  moved  from  a  73  percent  share  of  the  export  market  in  the 
early  I970,s.  to  a  4  percent  share  today  and  in  most  years  since  the  mid  1980s 
has  been  a  net  importer  of  canned  peaches.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
identify  and  analyze  the  factors  unilerlying  this  reversal  of  competitive 
positions  between  the  TU/Creece  and  the  United  States  and  to  assess  the 
relative  nile  of  government  support  in  the  reversal. 


Nursery,  Greenhouse,  Horticulture 

Floriculture  and  Environmental  Horticulture  Yearbook. 

KRS  report.  112 pp.  October  1099. 

Stock*  TRS  TI.O  1999.  S33.00. 

Includes  production,  trade,  and  marketing  statistics  on  f  loi  iculture  and 
environmental  horticulture  crops. 

Horticulture  Yearbook. 

Kwo  3.5' disks. 

Stock*  TRS  9900 5.  $35.00. 

Data  includes  statistics  on  numbers  of  growers,  grower  cash  receipts,  area 
under  glass  or  other  protection,  acreage  in  the  open,  ejuantities  sold  and 
tiollar  value  of  sale.s,  sales  through  whole.sale  and  retail  outlets,  prices, 
imports,  exports,  wholesale  supplies  and  retail  expenditures  for  cut  flowers, 
cut  greens,  potted  f  lowering  plant.s,  |)otted  foliage  plants,  bedding  and 
garden  plants,  nursery  crop.s,  bulb.s,  turfgra.ss  (sod),  and  related  horticultural 
siiecialty  crops  f  rom  1991  to  1998  (  WKl). 

Floriculture  and  Environmental  Horticulture. 

3.5"di.sk. 

Stock  *  TRS-98I)04.  $35.00. 

Data  on  production,  trade,  marketing  statistics,  grower  receipts,  and  retail 
expenditures,  of  floriculture,  horticultural,  greenhouse  and  luirsery  cut 
f  lowers,  cultivated  greens,  potted  plant.s,  bedding  [ilanUs,  nursery  crops, 
bulbs,  and  sod,  by  State,  mostly  for  1986  96.  (.WKl). 

Rice 

Rice  Yearbook. 

Annuul  report.  November 2001. 

Stock*  TRS  RCS  7001.  S79.5t). 

I  listorical  data  tables  covering  U.S.  rough,  milled,  long  grain,  and  medium 
short  grain  rice:  supply  disappearance,  acreage,  yield,  protiuction,  stocks, 
hyprotiuct.s,  brewers  use,  export.s,  as  well  as  U.S,  and  international  prices. 

Rice  Yearbook. 

3.5di.sk 

Stock  *  flRS  89001.  $35.00 

U.S.  rice  production,  supply,  tlisappearance,  trade  and  price  data,  1970  97/98. 
Inckuies  State  acreage,  yield  anti  protiuction  data:  U.S.  anti  world  price  series: 
anti  price  support  program  statistics. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


Rice  Outlook. 

/  reports,  anvriiiii  proLhu  thm  torocdsts,  supply,  use,  ,iinl  more,  <ire 
reledsed eleetronkitlly  II  (lives  peryevr  vk  the  Internet  tiiul  the  lllls 
AutolAX tAutolAX siimnuvy  clot  uinent  '  12401).  I’lense  note  this  report  is 
.XOl  innildhle  in  pnper.  See  the  inside  cover  for  intornwtion  on  how  to 
receive  n  free  e  nitiil  suhscription 


Determinants  of  Variability  in  U.S.  Rice  production  Costs. 
liesenrch  Report:  34  pp.  kin  1999 
.Stock'  t;R.S  /\(;LS-9<K)3  $25.50. 

rliis  rc'poft  icic'iitilios  possible  sources  of  cost  voriutioii  uiiiong  U.S.  rice 
producers  iiiid  determines  whiclt  common  farm  organizational  and 
operator  cbaracteri.stics  are  statistically  associated  with  costs  of 
pi'oduction. 


Sugar  and  Sweetener 


Sugar  and  Sweetener 

Situstion  and  Outlook  Report 


Sugar  and  Sweetener  Situation 
and  Outlook  Report. 

Suhscription.  3  is.sties  (2  reports  tind a 
yeurhook). 

Stock 'SUB-SSS  4033.  S3().00. 

This  periodical  examines  world  and  U.S. 
production,  consumption,  supply  and  use, 
trade,  stock-s,  and  prices  lor  beet  and  cane 
sugar,  and  high  I  ructose  corn  syrup. 


Soybeans  &  Oil  Crops 

Oil  Crops  Yearbook. 

Annucil  report.  October  1999. 

Stock'  KRSOCS  2001.  $33.00. 

C  overs  outlook  for  supply,  demand,  and  prices  of  U.S.  atid  world  soybeans, 
oilseeds,  and  product  market.s,  including  U.S.  cottonseed,  peanuts, 
suni  lowerseed,  other  special  oilseed.s,  tropical  oiLs,  corn  oil,  and  animal  fats. 
Includes  extensive  time  series  datasets  on  U.S.  oilseeds  anti  protiucts 
markets,  inclutling  supply  and  use  of  edible  fats  and  oils. 

Oil  Crops  Yearbook. 

3.5  disk. 

Stock 'bRS  B9O02.  $35.00. 

Oilseed,  oilmeal,  anti  fats  and  oils  supply  and  use  statistics,  1965  98/99. 
Includes  oilseed  acreage,  yield,  and  protiuction  estimates  and  farm  anti 
wbtilesale  price  series. 

Oil  Crops  Outlook. 

I'ree  reports,  covering  production  f'oreccists  supply,  use,  und  more,  are 
reletised  electronicully  every  month  vUi  the  Internet  und  the  IdlS  AutoFAX 
(AutoFAX sumnmry  document  '  12302).  Pleuse  note  this  report  is  NOT 
civtiilcihle  in  pupei:  See  the  inside  cover  for  information  on  how  to  receive  a 
free  e  indil  suhscription. 

Costs  and  Benefits  of  Cleaning  U.S.  Soybeans:  Overview  and 
Implications. 

Resedirh  report.  32  pp.  August  1996. 

Stock '  flRS  AF.R  736.  $25.50. 

Presents  a)i  twerview  and  im|ilications  of  the  effects  anti  factors  involved  in 
cleaning  U.S.  soybeans,  inclutling  prtulucer  practices,  country  anti 
subterminal  elevators,  export  elevators,  tiomestic  atiti  international 
betiefit.s,  net  costs,  price  vs.  tiuality  cotisiderations,  i)iipt)rtance  tif  foreign 
material,  t  leanliness  and  t|uality  as  competitive  factors,  anti  more.  Suggests 
that  the  U.S.  soybean  expt)rt  market  can  potentially  benefit  more  by 
imprt)ving  the  protein  and  t)il  contents  of  the  soybeans  because  mt)st 
im))oi'ters  are  unwilling  to  pay  moiv  ft)r  cleaner  beans.  l.RS  Autol’AX 
summary  dot nment  *  01216. 

Economic  Implications  of  Cleaning  Soybeans  in  the  United 
States. 

Reseurch  report.  49 pp.  August  1996. 

Stock*  fits  AI  R 757  $25.50. 

lotuses  on  the  tosts  anti  tlt)mestic  benefits  of  removing  ft)reign  material 
from  exiiort  soybeans  bevonti  current  levels,  fits  Autol  AX  summary 
tiot  iiment  *  01217 


Sugar  and  Sweetener  Yearbook. 

3.5'disk. 

Stt)ck'ERS  89019.  $35,00. 

U  S.  and  worltl  data,  1980  97/98,  on  acreage,  yieltl,  and  production  of  sugar 
crops;  production,  trade,  supply  and  use,  and  prices  for  sugar  and  supply  anti 
use  tiata  for  caloric  anti  noncaittric  sweeteners. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco  Situation  and  Outlook  Report. 

.Subscription.  3  issues  (2  reports  end  u  yeurhook). 

Stt)ck'  SUI3  fl3.S-4()31.  $36.00. 

fxamines  hurley  anti  f  lue-cured  tobacct)  produt  tit)n.  ctinsumptit)!!,  price, 
supptirt,  supply,  use,  stttcks,  imports  and  exports,  and  more. 

Tobacco  Yearbook. 

3.5  disk. 

Stt)ck'  fits  92015.  $35.00. 

U.S.  and  wt)rld  data  tin  protiuction,  supply  tratie,  tiisappearance,  and  price 
tiata  for  ttibacco  pnitiucts,  1950-97/98.  Includes  tiata  on  U.S.  ttibacco  acreage, 
yieltl,  prtiduction,  stticks,  anti  marketings  by  type. 

Tobacco  and  The  Economy;  Farms,  Jobs,  And  Communities. 

Resecirch  report,  pp  46.  September  2()()() 

Stock  '  FRS  AFR  789  $25.50 

Public  health  policies  intcntletl  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  smoking  related 
tiisea.se  ativersely  affects  thtiusands  of  ttibaccti  farmers,  manufactures,  anti 
tither  business  that  prtiduce,  tiistribute  anti  sell  ttibaccti  pi'tiduct.s.  I  bis 
reptirt  a.sses  the  likely  impact  tif  tiedining  ttibaccti  tiemanti,  anti  itientif'ies 
the  types  tif  workers,  farms,  busine.sses  and  ctimmunities  that  are  most 
vulnerable  tti  loss  of  tobacco  income  antljob.s. 

AuttiFAX  summary  dticument '  01269 

Tomatoes 

Tomato  Statistics. 

7iw  3.5' disks. 

.Stilt  k »  f RS  92010.  $45.00. 

U.S  and  State  data.  1960-97  on  tomato  acreage,  yieltl,  protiuction,  and  value: 
monthly  prices  anti  price  intlexes:  montbly  shipments  anti  ari'ivals:  price 
spreatls:  anti  US,  tratie  in  f  resh  tomatoes  anti  tomato  protiucts.  Also  inclutles 
tomato  acreage  and  protiuction  in  major  |irotlucing  countries  anti  co.st  of 
protiuction  estimates  for  major  U.S.  protiuction  areas.  f.W'Kl), 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


^iel.  'Consumption,  dp  (^teaUh 


Vegetables  and  Melons 

Vegetables  and  Specialties  Situation  and  Outlook. 

Subscription  3  issues  (2  reports  uiui u yeurhook). 

Stock »  SDB  V(iS  4059.  S56.()0. 

F.X(iniinc'S  vegetables  and  specialty  crops’  pi'ocUiction,  consumption,  supply, 
use,  cash  receiiUs,  and  more.  Covers  fi  esli  and  processing  vegetables, 
potatoe.s.  sweet  potatoes,  pulses,  and  mushrooms. 

Vegetables  and  Specialties  Yearbook. 

f\nnuitl  report.  102  pp.  July  1999 
Stock»t'.RS'V(;S'27R  $35.00 

Includes  times-series  data  and  tables  summarizing  vegetables  and  specialty 
cro|is  production,  consumption,  supply,  use,  cash  receipts  and  more. 

Vegetable  Yearbook. 

One  3.5' disks. 

Stock*  Cits  89011B.  $45.00. 

Production,  acreage,  value,  prices,  imports,  export.s,  and  per  capita 
utilization  for  major  fi'csb  market  and  processed  vegetables,  1970  98/99. 
Includes  data  for  potatoe.s,  sweet  potatoe.s,  pulses,  and  fresh  and  processed 
mushrooms, 

U.S.  Watermelon  Industry. 

3.5' disk. 

Stock*  f:RS-89029.  $35.00. 

Includes  time  series  data  on  U.S.  and  State  acreage,  yield,  production,  prices 
and  value:  per  capita  consumption:  U.S.  trade:  world  production. 

Mushroom  Statistics. 

3.5  disk. 

Stock  *ERS  94003.  $35.00. 

ILS.  and  State  data,  I966'98,  on  mushroom  yield.s,  production,  price,  value, 
sale.s,  and  use.  Other  series  reported  include  trade  by  product  by  country 
(1979  98),  vai'ious  tJi'icc  series,  and  world  [production. 


Wheat 

Wheat  Situation  and  Outlook  Yearbook. 

Annuol  report.  March  2001. 

Stock  »ERS  W1IS  200I.  $29.50. 

Covers  sup|)ly,  disa)ppearance,  tariff  quotas,  area,  price,  stocks,  inspection.s, 
trade,  and  cash  prices  for  leading  classes  at  major  markets. 

Wheat  Yearbook. 

3.5' disk. 

Stock  *  ERS  88008B.  $35.00, 

U.S,  wheat  acreage,  [production,  su[)[ply,  trade,  use,  and  pi  ices  for  1960  98/99. 
Includes  data  for  wheat  flour  anti  rye. 

Wheat  Outlook. 

Free  reports,  covering  production  forecast.s,  supply  use.  and  more,  are 
released  il  times  per  year  via  the  Internet  and  the  ERS  Autol'AX  (AutoFAX 
summary  document  *  12105).  I’lease  note  this  report  is  \OF available  in  paper 
.See  the  inside  cover  For  inlormation  on  how  to  receive  a  free  e-mail 
subscription. 


^  Characteristics  of  U.S.  Wheat  Farming;  A  Snapshot. 

Research  report.  72pp.  .hut  2000. 

Stock*  ERS  SB  968,  $2700. 

Wheat  gi'owers  choice  of  [produefitpn  [practices  anti  geogia(Phit  Itpcatitpn 
were  the  major  detei'minants  tpf  theiretpsts  of  [PriPtluctitPii,  acetprding  ttp  the 
f  ipidings  tpf  a  1994  survey  ctpnducted  by  the  tl.S.  Dcqpai'tment  tpf  Agrictiltui'e. 
One-ftPUPth  of  surveyed  farms  re|PtPrted  usitig  siPine  ftprm  tpf  ctpnservatiipn 
tillage,  especially  farms  in  the  NiPi  th  t'entp'al,  Ntprthern  Plains,  and  StPuthern 
regions.  On  a  [Per  bushel  basis,  low  cost  far  ms  tended  ttp  he  small  in  teripps  of 
wheat  aci'eage  aiptl  total  faripp  acreage.  Dif fepXMPces  iip  capitalizatitppp,  teipui'e. 
apptl  the  use  of  custom  services  accouppted  for  nearly  81  [Percent  tpf  the 
vai  iation  in  the  ctpst  of  pi  iptiucing  wheat  .Mtpst  size  ectpiptpmies  were  i-ealized 
at  around  200  ttP  500  wheat  acre.s.  ERS  AuttpEAX  sunpippary  docuiPient  *  t)l522 


Diet,  Consumption,  &  Health 

Consumption 

Moving  Toward  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid:  Implications  for 
U.S.  Agriculture. 

Research  report.  36  pp.  July  1999. 

Stock*  ERS-AER-779.  $25.50. 

I  he  change  ipp  ftPtPtl  consunpption  needed  to  npeet  Food  Guide  Pyranpid 
servippg  recommendatitpips  will  result  in  adjustmeipts  iip  U.S.  agricultural 
production,  trade,  nonftpod  uses,  and  [prices.  The  net  adjustment  ipp  crtP|P 
acreage  is  projected  to  be  relatively  sipiall,  about  2  pepxeipt  of  ttPtal  croplaiptl 
iip  1991-95.  Mowevei',  this  sippall  ipet  adjust  npent  pppasks  larger  aipticipated 
chaipges  for  soippc  scctiprs,  particularly  sweeteppers,  fats  apptl  oiFs,  appti  citrus 
f  P'uits.  ERS  AuttpFAX  suppppppap-y  dtpcippppeppt  *  01259. 

Validation  of  a  Self-Reported  Measure  of  Household  Food 
Insufficiency  with  Nutrient  Intake  Data. 

Fechnical  bulletin.  18pp.  August  1997. 

Stock*  ERS  415  1863.  $25.00. 

■fpp  inp[pp‘(pve  uppdep'stappdippg  of  self  P'cqptPP'ted  ippdicatcpp's  (pf  food  ippsecurity  appcl 
huppgep',  this  .stiptly  exapppipped  the  extep'nal  validity  of  cpppe  such  npeasup-e  p.psippg 
nuti'ieppt  ipptake  data  f  p'tpipp  the  1989-91  C'ppiPtinuiipgSipp  vey  of  Fcpod  hptake  by 
Ippdividuals  (tSFIl).  ERS  AutppF/VXsiPPPPPPPapyckPCUPPPeppt  *  01713. 

Diet  Qucility  8i  Nutrition 

Maternal  Nutrition  Knowledge  and  Children's  Diet  Quality 
and  Nutrient  Intakes. 

Research  report.  40 pp.  November  1999. 

Stock*  ERS  FANRR-1,  $25.50. 

This  re[POP-t  pp-esents  sigppificappt  evideppce  that  the  ppppppx'  a  pppppthep'  kppppws 
ahcput  health  appd  ppiptritipppp  the  better  is  the  (pvei  all  i|uality  of  her  childi'epps 
diet,  f<pr  preschppiplers  npppp'e  s(p  thapp  older  childp-en,  appd  that  a  ippcpthep-s  years 
(pf  schoolippg,  spppcpkippgstatu.s,  p-ace,  and  ethnicity  ippflipeppce  her  childp-epps  diet. 
Results  ipppply  that  health  appd  pputritipppp  educaticppp  pppay  he  pppppp  e  effective  it 
tap-geted  towap'd  ippcpthep's  with  youppg  childrepp  hut  dip'ectly  tcpwani  sc  IpipipI 
age  childp'epp  Ippckpcles  assesspppeppt  of  cpvep-all  diet  ([uality  ipsippg  the  Healthy 
Eatippg  Ippclex,  the  US,  l)e[pap-tpppeppt  of  Agricipltipre's  ippstrunpent  fcpr  pppeasup  ippg 
(pvep-all  diet  c[ipality  ippccpp'ipcpp'atippg  10  p'ecipppppppeppded  ppiptp'iticpppal  guidelippes. 
ERS  Acptcpf'AXsuppppppap'vdcPCUPPPeppt  *  01801. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


"Consumption,  d?  r^tealih 


Factors  Affecting  Nutrient  Intake  of  the  Elderly. 

Rcsi'iirch  report  20  pp  October  1908. 

Stock  M  RS  At'irWI  s;.5,()0, 

Tliis  loport  cin  e.xploictlory  invest iK<Uion,  provides  estimates  of  the  effects 
of  selecteil  characterisf  ics  of  the  liotiseliold  and  its  constituents  on 
individual  nutrient  co)isumption  of  elderly  heatls  of  households.  Possible 
nutrition  interventions  focus  on  target eil  audiences  and  programs.  PRS 
AutoPAX  summary  tiocument  *  ()U49. 

How  Economic  Factors  Influence  the  Nutrient  Content  of 
Diets. 

I'echiiicol  bulletin  48  pp.  November  1997 
Stock'  PRS  IB  IHM.  Sfl.SO. 

Phis  report  describes  a  new'  research  motlel  that  estimates  how'  the 
availability  of  28  nutrients  w'ould  change  as  consumers  altered  their  food 
purchases  in  response  to  changes  in  food  prices  and  income  through  the 
interdependent  food  demand  relationships.  I'he  report  notes  that  economic 
factors  such  as  food  prices  and  consumer  income  aff  ect  food  choices  with 
consec|uences  for  t  he  availability  of  nut  rient.s.  PRS  AutoPAX  summary 
ilocument '  01714. 

The  Diets  of  America's  Children:  Influences  of  Dining  Out, 
Household  Characteristics,  and  Nutrition  Knowledge. 

Resecircb  report.  42  pp  December  1996. 

Stock '  P.R.k  APR  746.  S2S.50. 

This  report  uses  data  from  flSDA's  1989  91  ContinuingSurvey  of  Pood  Intakes 
by  Individuals  and  the  Diet  and  I  lealth  Know'ledge  Survey  to  examine 
various  aspects  of  childrens  diet.s.  PRS  AutoPAX  summary  document  *  01226. 

A  Dietary  Assessment  of  the  U.S.  Food  Supply:  Comparing  Per 
Capita  Food  Consumption  with  Food  Guide  Pyramid  Serving 
Recommendations. 

58  pp.  Dec  ember  1999. 

Stock '  P.RS  APR  772.  S2700 

Most  American  diets  do  not  meet  Pederal  Pood  Guide  Pyramid  dietary 
recommendations.  This  report  is  the  first  dietary  assessme)it  to  use  PR.S's 
time  series  food  supply  data  to  compare  average  diet.s  with  Federal  dietary 
recommendations  tiepicted  in  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid.  Pood  Guide  Pyramid 
.sei'vings  w'ere  estimated  lor  more  than  250  agricultural  commodities  for 
1970  96.  New  techniques  were  developetl  to  adjust  the  data  for  footl  si^oilage 
and  other  losses  accuniLilated  throughout  the  marketing  system  and  the 
home.  PRS  AutoPAX  summary  document '  01252. 

Changes  in  Nutritional  Quality  of  Food  Product  Offerings 
and  Purchases.  A  Case  Study  in  the  Mid-1990's. 

I'ecbnicol bulletin  12 pp  Dec  1999. 

Stock'  P.RS  PB  1880.  S25.50. 

Phis  report  provides  a  new'  economic  approach  and  methodology  for 
iinalyzing  nutritional  i|uality  change  in  manufacturers  footl  protiuct 
offerings  and  food  protlucfs  purchased  using  a  case  stiuly  of  f  ive  food 
product  categories  in  the  mid  1990s. Tw'o  approaches  were  used  to  analyze 
nutritional  quality  change  in  prodtict  ollering.s.  1  he  first  approach  uses  a 
(omposite  nutritional  index  to  measure  changes.  A  secontl  approach, 
nutrient  by  [Ji-oduct  analysis,  was  also  used  to  measure  quality  change. 
Overall,  the  nutrition  indexanalysis  showed  no  signiffcant  change  in  the 
average  nutritional  t|uality  of  products  offered  for. sale  in  the  live  categories. 
PRS  Autol  AX  summary  dot  ument '  l)17?0 


Hocilth  Outcomes 

Diet-Health  Information  and  Nutrition:  The  Intake  of 
Dietary  Fats  and  Cholesterol. 

Tecbnicol  bulletin  53pp.  I'ebruory  1997 
Stock' PRS  TIT1855.  S270I). 

Uses  diet  health  information  anti  nutrient  intake  tlata  for  a  sample  of  ll.S. 
househtticl  meal  planners  to  estimate  the  effect  of  information  on  the 
intake  of  fat.  saturated  fat,  anti  cholesterol.  PRS  AutoPAX  summary 
document '  01710. 

Assigning  Values  to  Life:  Comparing  Methods  for  Valuing 
Health  Risks. 

Agricultural  economic  report  80  pp.  Nov  1999. 

Stock  '  fIRS  APR  784  $29.50 

The  resources  to  eliminate  even  a  small  portion  of  the  hazards  to  life  and 
health  dt)  not  exist  and  policymakers  must  choose  which  hazard-control 
programs  to  fund.  'Phe  mo.st  ef  ficient  use  of  resources  is  best  gauged  by 
comparing  the  co.sts  anti  benefits  of  potential  programs,  tiowever,  where 
markets  tio  not  exist,  or  are  incomplete,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  gauge  the 
co.sts  and  benefits  of  program  choices. 'Phis  report  examines  the  major 
apprttaches  economists  a)id  health  pt)licy  analysts  have  deveittped  for 
evaluating  the  benefits  anti  costs  of  policy  affecting  health  anti  safety;  cost 
of-illne.s.s,  w'illingness-to  iiay,  co.st  effectivene.ss  analysis,  risk  risk  analysis, 
anti  health  health  analysis 

Nutrition  education 

Breastfeeding  Promotion  Research:  The  ESAVIC  Nutrition 
Education  Initiative  and  Economic  Considerations. 

Re.'iecircb  report.  24  pp.  September  1998. 

Stock 'PR.S-AIB-744.  $23.00. 

Ptiucating  low  income  women  about  the  advantages  of  breastfeeding  their 
babies  increases  the  number  w'ho  breastfeed. This  report  summarizes  the 
results  of  four  prtjects  that  f  ocused  primarily  on  promoting  breastfeeding, 
w'hich  is  considered  to  he  the  most  healthful  and  beneficial  feeding  method 
for  most  infant.s.  Research  has  shown  that  breastfeeding  improves  the 
general  health,  growth,  and  development  of  infatits  and  significantly 
reduces  the  risk  of  several  health  problems  both  during  early  life  and  in 
later  years.  PITS  AutoPAX  summary  document '  01029. 

USDA's  Healthy  Eating  Index  and  Nutrition  Information. 

Re.seorcb  report.  31  pp.  April  1998. 

Stock  '  PRS-'PB  1866  $25.50. 

Phis  report  deals  with  a  comprehensive  model  that  was  developed  to 
measure  the  extent  that  nutrition  k)iowledge  and  diet-health  awarene.s.s, 
among  other  factor.s,  inf  luence  an  individuals  Healthy  Fating  IndexfllPl), 
HSDAs  measure  of  Overall  diet  ciuality.'Phis  is  the  first  .study  that  attempts 
to  examine  variation  in  the  index  across  population  groups  by  controlling 
for  personal  and  household  characteristics  and  nutrition  information 
levels,  as  well  as  test  for  the  endogeneity  of  nutrition  information.  PRS 
AutoPAX  summary  document '  01716. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


f^atm/c^uml  romance  (SfToax 


Farm  Financial  &  Risk  Management 

Farm  Risk  Management 

Managing  Risk  in  Farming: 
Concepts,  Research,  and  Analysis. 

Rose<irch  report.  130  pp.  Morch  1999. 

Stock  »  i;RS  A[:R  774.  S3().()(). 
riie  ri.sks  conf  ronted  liy  groin  and  cotton 
fanners  arc  of  particular  interest,  given 
the  clianging  role  of  tlic  Government  after 
passage  of'tlie  1996  farm  Act. 'this  report 
provides  a  rigorous,  yet  accc.ssihle, 
description  of  risk  and  risk  management 
tools  and  strategies  at  the  farm  level.  It  also 
provides  ncvei--before  published  data  on 
farmers  assessments  of  the  risks  they  face, 
their  use  of  alternative  risk  maiiagement 
strategies,  and  the  changes  they  would  make  if  faced  with  financial 
difficulty.  F-R.S  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01254. 

Characteristics  and  Risk  Management  Needs  of  Limited- 
Resource  and  Socially  Disadvantaged  Farmers. 

Research  report  101  pp.  April  1997. 

Stock#  ERS  AIB7B3.  S33.00. 

Small  tf.S.  farms  and  those  run  by  socially  disadvantaged  minority  operators 
tend  not  to  purchase  insurance  or  participate  in  insurance  type  programs 
operated  by  lISDA.  'l'his  report  traces  the  lack  of  u.se  of  such  risk 
management  measures  to  several  characteristics  of  such  farmers,  who 
include  females,  blacks,  American  Indian.s,  Asian/Pacific  Islanders,  and 
operators  of  Spanish  origin.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  #  OIOIR 

Farmers'  Use  of  Marketing  and  Production  Contracts. 

Research  report  29  pp.  December  1996. 

Stock  #  F:RS-AF.R-747.  S23.00. 

Contracts  are  an  integral  part  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  selected 
livestock  commodities,  such  as  broilers,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  milk.  Such  crops 
as  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar  beets  and  cane  are  mostly  produced  under 
contract 'Fills  report  examines  the  use  of  contracts  on  IFS.  farms,  and 
provides  some  specific  details  about  the  nature  of  contracts  using 
processing  vegetables  and  broilers  as  example.s.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
document  #  01227 


Farm/Rural  Finance  &Tax 
Credit  ik  Fintincial  Markets 

Issues  in  Agricultural  and  Rural  Finance. 

Research  report.  56  pp.  September  1998. 

Stock#  FRS-AlB-724.  $27.00. 

I  bis  publication  is  a  compilation  of  12  reports  on  current  anti  emerging 
issues  in  agricultural  anti  rural  finance  that  VAvre  published  separately  over 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  The  Federal  Govei'iiment  is  heavily  involved  in 
both  public  and  private  f  inance  In  the  rural  anti  agricultural  sectors.  Such 
involvement  takes  the  for)n  of  lending  and  loan  guarantees  from  Federal 
agencies,  chartering  special  purpose  lentlers,  providing  regulation  and 
supervision,  and  financing  rural  tlevekipment  and  poverty  programs.  Fach 
report  is  short,  nt)ntechnical.  and  policy  oricntetl.  prtn'itling  tiecisionmakers 
and  others  with  timely  analyses  of  policy  proposals  anti  emerging  Issues 
and  trends. 


Credit  in  Rural  America. 

Reseorcb  report.  125 pp.  .lone  1997 
Stock  #  FRS  AI:R  749.  $33.00. 

■fhis  I'eport  provides  information  on  the  major  (Inant  iai  institutions  a)Hl 
Fetleral  programs  active  in  rural  America,  the  performant  e  of  rural 
financial  market.s,  anti  the  ct)sts  anti  benefits  of  proptisals  to  expanti  the 
lentling  authority  of  the  Farm  (  retlit  System  (FC'S)  anti  commercial  hank 
access  to  FCS  f  untFs.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  ilot  ument  *  01229. 

Farm  Credit  System  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Reseorcb  report.  37pp.  hviuory  1996. 

Stock#  FRS  AIB  722.  $25.50. 

■fhis  report  explores  issues  related  to  FCS  safety  anti  soundnes.s,  particularly 
the  rt)le  of  Farm  Cretlit  System  Insurance  Corporation,  Fai'm  Cretlit 
Administration,  and  voliuitary  mechanisms.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
document  #  01007. 

-  Local  Bank  Office  Ownership,  Deposit  Control, 

Market  Structure,  and  Economic  Growth. 

Technicdl bulletin.  40pp.  May 2000. 

Stock#  FRS  FB  1886.  $25.50. 

The  restructuring  of  commercial  banking  has  heightenetl  interest  in  its 
economic  conset|ucnce.s  both  for  the  economy  as  a  VA'hole  and  for  those 
most  likely  to  bear  adverse  consequences:  small  busine.sse.s,  small  banks,  anti 
rural  areas.  Most  previous  research  tin  bank  restructuring  focuses  on 
changes  in  bank  behavior.  In  contrast,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  empirical 
association  between  local  economic  performance  and  changes  in  local  bank 
market  regulation  anti  structure.  Fintlings  suggest  that  mergers  tir 
actiuisitions  of  local  banks  be  non  local  banks  need  not  impair  local 
economic  growth,  anti  may  even  have  beneficial  eff  ects  in  rural  market.s, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  farm  tiepentlent  area.s.  These  fintlings  are 
tierivetl  frtim  empirical  motiels  that  relate  both  shortrun  anti  longrun 
growth  in  real  per  capita  perstinal  income  to  geographic  restrictions  on 
bank  activity,  local  bank  (deposit)  market  concentration,  local  or  non  local 
ownership  of  local  bank  offices,  anti  local  or  non  Itical  control  of  local  bank 
deposits.  AutoFAX  summary  tiocument  #  01736. 

Taxes 

How  Would  Fundamental  Tax  Reform  Affect  Farmers? 

Agriculture  int'ormation  bulletin.  6  pp.  Apr  1999. 

.Stock#  FRS  AIB  75F()I.  $12.00. 

Propo.sals  to  replace  the  existing  Fetleral  income  tax  with  either  a  flat  tax  on 
income  or  a  Fetleral  retail  sales  tax  woultl  represent  a  tiramatic  shift  in 
Fetleral  tax  policy.  Following  a  ti'ansit  ion  period,  farmers  woultl  likely 
expei  ience  a  reduction  in  ctimpliance  ctists  tlue  to  reducetl  tax  complexity. 

I  lovA't'ver,  a  revenue  neutral,  single-rate  consumpt  ion  tax  woultl  likely  he  le.ss 
pi'ogressive  than  the  current  .system,  shifting  the  tax  burtlen  f  rom  higher 
income  to  mititlle  anti  lower  income  farmers.  Fhe  intlirect  effects  of  such  a 
tiramatic  shift  in  tax  policy  on  intere.st  rates,  asset  value.s,  and  incentives  to 
invest  in  farming  are  likely  to  be  of  greater  im)iortance  than  the  impact  on 
Fetleral  tax  payments  for  many  farmers. 
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Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


c^atni  (^tmclute,  G^nconte,  <&  c^er^otmance 

Farm  Structure,  Income,  8t 
Performance 

I'arm  Kmployiiicnt  8{  Wcij»es 

Profile  of  Hired  Farmworkers,  1996  Annual  Averages. 

Rosoiinh  report.  2/pp.  April  1998. 

.Stock '  KRS  AKR  762.  523.00. 

k.xaiiiiiies  demographic  and  em|)loyment  cliaractei  istics  of  the  906.000 
persons  !5  years  of  age  and  older  vvlio  did  hired  farmvvork  in  1994.  FRS 
Autot'AX  summary  document  *  01242. 

Injuries  and  Fatalities  on  US.  Farms. 

Re.searc/i  report.  26  pp.  .kmuory  !998. 

Stock 'ERS  AIB  739.  523.00. 

I  inds  that  tl.S.  farm  workers  suffered  673  fatal  and  64.813  nonfatal  accidents 
in  1992.  farm  operators  and  family  memhers  accounted  for  about  32  percent 
of  nonfatal  injuries,  while  44,383  hired  laborers  were  injured  while  engaged 
in  farmwork.  This  study  analyzes  fatal  injuries  by  State,  and  nonfatal 
injuries  by  the  operators  primary  occupation,  age.  and  tenure  group,  and  by 
farm  type,  acreage,  sale.s,  commodity,  location,  f RS  AutoF/\X  summary 
document  *  01025. 


^  Summary  of  Federal  Laws  and  Regulations 

Affecting  Agricultural  Employers,  2000. 

Agriculture  Iwiulbook.  68pp.  Jul200t). 

Stock  *fRS  Af  1719  527.00. 

1  lired  labors  importance  to  tt.S.  farm  production  rec|uires  agricultural 
employers  to  understand  fedeial  laws  and  regulations  govei'ning 
employment,  taxes,  wage.s,  and  working  conditions. 'this  single-source 
pulilication  summarizes  these  laws  and  regulations.  This  update  version  of 
a  1992  report  contains  expanded  sections  on  agricultural  emiiloyer.s  Federal 
safety  retiuirements,  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  provisions,  ami  tax 
reciuirements  for  agricultural  em(iloyers,  as  well  as  new  sections  on 
employer  responsibilities  under  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1993 
and  the  Personal  Responsibility.  ERSAutoFAX  summary  document  '  01100 

rarm  riiitiiicial  Conditions 

Structural  and  Financial  Characteristics  of  U.S.  Farms,  1995: 
20th  Annual  Family  Farm  Report  to  Congress. 

Reseurch  report.  122  pp.  November  1998. 

.Slock*  Fits  Al  13  746.  533.00. 

(lives  characteristics  of  f  arm  operations,  farmland  ownership  anil  use,  f  arm 
f  inances,  characteristics  of  farm  operators,  farm  operator  household.s 
dependence  on  farming,  and  linkages  between  farm  operators  and  their 
communities. 


Cash  Rents  for  U.S.  Farmland. 

IS' ili.sk. 

Stock  *FRS  90025.  535.00. 

Cash  rents  per  acre  for  farms,  cropland,  and  pasture  (Eastei'ii  States.  lOi-iO  96), 
and  cash  rents  per  acre  for  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  cropland,  and  pa.sture 
(Western  States  1984  96).  Cattle  grazing  rates  on  privately  owned 
noniri'igated  land  for  the  17  Westei  ii  States,  1979  92,  are  included.  (  WKl). 


Farm  Income 

Farm  Business  Economics  Report,  1996. 

Annuiil  report  256  pp.  April  1999. 

.Stock  »  FRS  FCI  1997.  554.00. 

Provides  data  and  commentary  on  the  income  and  finances  of  the  faini 
sectoral  the  national  and  State  level,  and  estimates  of  iiroduction  cost  lor 
major  f  ield  crops,  livestock,  and  dairy,  includes  national  and  state  farm 
income  estimates,  farm  sector  balance  sheet,  government  payments,  farm 
sector  debt,  and  costs  of  production  by  commodity.  NO'FF:'Fhis  publication 
was  formerly  called  Economic  Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector.  FRS 
AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01459. 

Financial  Performance  of  U.S.  Commercial  Farms,  1991-94. 

Reseurch  report.  142  pp.  .Iunel997. 

Stock*  FRS  AFR 751.  S3(r00. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  27  percent  of  farms,  approximately  5()(),000,  with 
annual  gross  sales  of  at  least  550,000,  farms  t  ypically  considered 
commercial-size  operation.s.  'l  hese  farms  jiroducejust  over  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  products,  and  vary  greatly  by  size,  commodities 
produced,  financial  status,  and  operator  demographic.s.  FRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  *  01231. 

Agricultural  Income  and  Finance  Situation  and  Outlook. 

Subscription.  2  is.sues. 

Stock  *  FRS-SUB-AlS-4038.  S3(r0(). 

This  periodical  provides  historical  estimates  and  foreca.sts  of  farm  sector 
financial  information  that  will  allow  you  to  gauge  the  financial  health  of 
the  natioifs  farmers  anti  ranchers.  Common  topics  include  trends  in  farm 
sector  receipts,  expenses,  debt,  assets,  and  costs  of  producing  crops  and 
livestock.  Each  issue  concentrates  on  a  particular  area  of  the  farm  f  inancial 
picture. 

Fcirmltincl  Ownership  ik  Tenure 

Foreign  Ownership  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Land  Through 
December  31, 1997. 

Stiitisticul  bulletin  68 pp.  September  1998. 

Stock  »FRS-SB  943,  527.00. 

This  annual  analysis  f  inds  that  foreigners  owned  14.3  million  acres  of  ILS. 
agricultural  lanti  as  of  December  31, 1997,  or  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  all 
privately  held  agricultural  land,  and  0.63  percent  of  all  U..S.  land.'Fhese  and 
other  f  indings  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  reports  sul)mitted  in  compliance 
with  the  Agricultural  Foreign  hivestment  Disclosure  Act  of  1978. 

Foreign  Ownership  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Land  Through  12/31/ 
97:  County-Level  Data. 

3.5  disk. 

Stock*  FRS-98005.  535.00. 

County  level  data  supplement  information  contained  ill  the  annual  report. 
Foreign  investment  in  U.S.  agricultural  land  has  been  I'eported  for  14.3 
million  acres  in  1,938  of  the  3,041  counties  in  the  United  States.  Data  are 
[ire.sented  for  each  county  to  show  the  number  of  acres  and  parceLs.  value, 
country  of  origin,  and  use  of  f'oreign  owned  agricultural  land.  (  WKl). 

Foreign-owned  Agricultural  Land:  Parcel-Level  Data. 

Two  3.5"di.sks. 

Stock »  FRS  87015.  545.00. 

Foreign  investment  by  States  and  counties  as  of  December  31, 1997  Includes 
data  from  over  13,000  reports  filed  under  the  Alien  Foi  eign  Investment 
Disclosure  Act  of  1978.  ASCII. 
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Farm  Striicture/Charactoristics 

The  Food  and  Fiber  System:  Contributing  to  the  U.S.  and 
World  Economies. 

Roseiirch  report.  26  pp  .hily  t‘)9S. 

.Stock*  KRS  AIR  74Z  $2300. 

I  lii.s  rc'iKirt  exaniinos  links  among  the  farm,  natio)ial.  and  international 
economies,  and  the  food  aiid  fiber  sector  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
how  economic  )K)licics  and  conditions,  global  business  cycles,  and  world 
events  affect  the  f'ai'm  sector  and  the  food  and  fiber  .system,  liven  though 
farming  accounts  for  only  about !  percent  of  the  total  national  workforce,  it 
is  at  the  core  of  the  food  and  fiber  system  I’he  .system  is  one  of  the  largest 
sectors  in  the  ILS.  economy,  and  is  comprised  of  industiies  related  to 
farming,  including  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  food  processing, 
manufacturing,  and  exporting.  FR.S  AutoFAX  summary  document »  01027. 


Food  Markets,  Structure,  &  Prices 

CPI  for  Foot! 

Food  Cost  Review,  1950-97. 

Rcsedirh  report.  58 pp.  .hilyl999. 

Stock*  rRS-AFR-780,  S2700, 

Food  prices,  as  measLired  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  increased  2.6 
percent  in  I<)97.This  increase  was  greater  than  the  overall  increase  in  the  CPI 
(which  rose  2.3  percent)  f  or  the  third  consecutive  year.  Higher  charges  for 
(iroce.ssing  and  distributing  food,  as  measured  by  the  fa rnvto  retail  price 
spread,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  1097  increase. 'I'he  prices  farmers 
received  for  commodities,  as  measured  by  the  farm  value  of  tlSDAs  market 
ba.sket  of  food.s,  dropped  4.4  percent.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  * 
01260. 

Food  Cost  Review,  1996. 

Resecirch  report.  50  pp.  December  1997. 

Stock  *  FRS  AER  761.  S25.50. 

Food  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  increased  3.3 
percent  in  1996.  This  increa.se  was  greater  than  the  overall  increase  in  the 
CPI  (which  rose  2,9  percent)  for  the  second  consecut  ive  year.  ( ligher  charges 
for  processi)ig  and  distributing  food,  as  measured  by  the  farm  to  retail  price 
spread,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  1996  increase.  'Fhe  prices  farmers 
received  for  commoditie.s,  as  measured  by  the  farm  value  of  llSDAs  market 
basket  of  foods,  rose  8,1  percent.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01241. 

Food  Cost  Indexes  for  Low-Income  Households  and  the 
General  Population. 

Research  report.  34  pp.  Vebruory  1999. 

.Stock*  FRS  ■FB4872.  S25.50. 

Fhe  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  has 
not  systematically  overestimated  or  underestimated  the  food  costs 
incurred  by  the  general  poptilation.  "  Fi'ue-cost of  fiioii"  i)idexes  calculated  for 
the  general  population  tend  to  be  the  same  as  or  slightly  lower  then  the  CPI 
except  for  1994  and  199S.The  true-cost  indexes  also  indicate  that  there  are 
economies  to  household  size,  that  black  households  incur  lower  co.sts  than 
nonhiack  households,  and  that  the  households  in  the  VVe.st  tend  to  have  the 
highest  costs,  ER.S  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01722, 


Forecasting  Consumer  Price  Indexes  for  Food.  A 
'  Demand  Model  Approach. 

I'echnicol  bullet  in  24  pp.  I  eh  2000. 

.Stock*  FRS  113  1883  S23.00. 

Forecasting  food  prices  is  an  im[iortant  component  of  the  D.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  short  term  outlook  and  long  teim  baseline  forecasting 
activities.Afood  price  forecasting  model  is  developeil  byapplyingan  inverse 
demand  system,  in  which  prices  are  functions  of  c|uantities  of  food  use  and 
income.  Fheretbre,  these  (|uanlity  and  income  variables  can  he  used  as 
explanatory  variables  for  food  price  changes.  The  empirical  moilel  provides 
an  effective  instrument  for  forecasting  consumer  price  indexes  of  16  food 
categories.  FR.S  AutoFAX  suminary  document  *  t)I733, 

Food  Dcnitind,  Consumption,  &  Fxpenditiircs 

FoodReview. 

Kub.'icription.  I  is.sues. 

Stock*  StIB  NFR  40  32.  S32.()(). 

Featui'ing  the  latest  data  and  analyses. 
FoodReview  explores  the  rapidly  changing 
U..S.  food  system.  Trends  in  food 
consumption,  food  assistance,  nutrition, 
food  prodtict  development,  food  safety,  a)id 
food  product  trade  are  analyzed  inde|ith 
for  those  who  manage,  monitor,  or  depend 
on  the  food  .system.  Includes  key  indicators 
of  the  food  sector  and  updates  on  Federal 
policies  anti  programs  affecting  food. 

Test  Your  Knowledge:  Americans  and  Food. 

LRS  quiz.  22  pp.  July  1996. 

.Stock*  FRS-AIB  725.  S23.0t), 

A  5t)  t|uestion  food  tiuiz  highlighting  some  of  the  trends  in  food 
consumption,  marketing,  price.s,  and  expentlitures  report  in  several  FR.S 
publications.  A  useful  classroom  tool  and  excellent  source  of  general 
information  about  food  trends  in  A)'ncrica.  FR.S  AutoFAX  summary 
tiocument  *  Oltllt). 

America's  Eating  Habits:  Changes  and  Consequences. 

Infbrmotion  bulletin  484  pp.  M<iyl999. 

Stock*  FRS  Al  13  750.  S77t)t), 

Indivitlual  chapters  in  this  book  piovide  different  perspectives  on  the 
nutrition  problems  in  the  tfnited  States:  what  are  the  economic  costs 
associated  with  unhealthy  eating  pattei  ns;  how  do  dietary  patterns 
compare  with  dietary  recommendations:  how  do  national  income  and 
prices,  advertising,  health  claim.s,  and  treiuls  in  eating  away  from  home 
affect  nutrient  intake:  how  much  do  people  know  about  nutrition  and  how 
does  nutrition  knowledge  and  at  titutles  affect  intake  of  fats  and 
cholesterol:  how  do  tlifferent  govei  nment  programs  and  regulations 
influence  food  expenditures  and  constimptioii:  what  are  some  public  and 
private  efforts  to  improv'e  healthy  eating:  and  what  are  potcMitial  impacts  of 
healthier  eating  on  domestic  agriculture.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document 
*01144. 
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Food  Consumption,  Prices,  and  Expenditures,  1970-97. 

Sl,Ui>itii,il Inilk'tin  170 pp.  April  1000. 

Stock*  I:RS  SR  %S.  S410() 

this  report  presents  liistorictil  clotci  on  food  consumption,  prices, 
expenditures,  ond  l),S,  income  cind  population  In  IW7  eoch  American 
consumed,  on  average,  Rl  pounds  more  of  commercially  grown  vegetables 
than  in  Ib'/0: 65  pounds  more  of  grain  product.s;  57  pounds  more  off  ruit:  57 
pounds  more  of  caloric  sweeteners;  15  pounds  more  of  total  read  meat, 
poultry,  and  fish  (boneles.s.  trimmed  eciuivalent):  17  pounds  more  of  cheese: 

15  pounds  more  of  added  fats  and  oils:  5  gallons  more  of  beer:  70  fewer  eggs: 
10  gallons  less  of  coffee:  and  /  gallons  less  of  milk.  Retail  food  prices,  as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  increased  7,6  percent  in  1997, 
food  price  inflation  in  1997  was  higher  than  the  overall  increase  in  the  CPI 
for  all  goods  and  services  (7,5  percent)  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
Americans  spent  S715  billion  foi'  food  in  1997  and  another  S95  billion  for 
alcoholic  beverages.  Away  from  home  meals  and  snacks  captured  45 
percent  of  the  ll,S,  food  dollar  in  1997  up  from  59  percXMit  in  1980  and  54 
percent  in  1970,  fhe  percentage  of  di,sposahle  personal  income  spent  on  food 
declined  f  rom  15,8  percent  in  1970  to  10,7  percent  in  1997  spent  for  food,  fRS 
AutofAX  summary  document  *  01577, 

Away-From-Home  Foods  Increasingly  Important  to  Quality 
of  American  Diet, 

Rosooirh  report.  30pp.  .kvuhvy  1000. 

Stock  *  F,RS  AIR  749,  $75,00, 

fhe  increasing  (lopularity  of  dining  out  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
raised  the  proportion  of  nutrients  obtained  from  away-from  home  food 
,source,s,  Thi,s  report  analyzes  food  intake  survey  data  collected  by  tlSDA  over 
the  past  two  decades  to  compare  the  nutritional  t|uality  of  home  and  away 
from  home  foods  anti  examine  how  the  tiualily  has  changetl  over  time,  LRS 
AutofAX  summary  tlocument  *  01145, 

Food  Consumption. 

Two  iTdi.-iks. 

Stock*  I;RS'89015R.  $45,00. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  by  commotlityanti  commodity  group,  1970  95: 
supply  anti  use  hy  commtitlity  and  cttmmotlity  group,  1970  95:  and  f  t)t)d 
expentlit  tires,  1869  1995.  (.WKI). 

How  Do  Taxes  Affect  Food  Markets? 

Rescdrch  report  pp.  6  September 2000. 

Stock  *  fRS  AIR  747  04.  $17.00 

Several  ftitnl  markets  wtiultl  change  if  a  flat  income  tax  that  i.s.  a  system 
withtiut  exemptitin.s,  tietiuctions,  credit.s,  anti  tieferrals  replacetl  the  current 
system.  Our  fintlings  support  the  widely  heltl  view  that  even  thtiugh  a  flat 
int  time  tax  woultl  increase  natitinal  inctime,  gains  for  consumers  woultl  he 
mtidest.  AutofAX  summary  titicument  *01047 

Estimation  of  Food  Demand  and  Nutrient  Elasticities  from 
Household  Survey  Data. 

Research  Report  pp.  40.  Aiiftiist  2000. 

Stink*  fRS  115  1887.  $75.50 

A  methotlology  for  estimating  a  tlemantl  system  f  rom  household  survey 
tlata  is  ilevelopetl  anti  atiplietl  to  the  1987  88  Xationwiile  footl  Consumption 
Survey  tiata.  fhe  empirical  results  are  .sets  of  estimatetl  tlemantl  elasticities 
for  householtls  segmentetl  with  tlifferent  income  levefs.  In  atitlition,  we 
apply  these  tlemantl  elastii  ities  to  estimate  the  implieil  nuti  ient  elasticities 
tor  low  income  householtls. 'fhe  estimation  results  iire  useful  in  evaluating 
some  lootl  policy  anti  pi'ogram  effects  relatetl  to  householtls  of  a  spet  if  it 
income  level. 


Food  Meirketinj* 

The  Food  Marketing  System  in  1996. 

Resciurh  report.  22 pp.  .hilylOOR 
Stock*  fRS  AIR  74 5.  $75.00. 

fhis  report  analyzes  anil  assesses  yearly  tievelopments  in  the  growth, 
coniluct,  performance,  and  sfructui-e  of  food  marketing  institutions-  footl 
processors,  wholesalers,  retailers,  anti  foodservice  firms.  fRS  AutofAX 
summary  tlocument  *  01078. 

Evaluation  of  Fluid  Milk  and  Cheese  Advertising,  1984-96. 

Technical  bulletin.  40  pp.  December  1007. 

Stock  *  f  RS 'I'R  1860.  $75.50. 

Re|)orts  that  generic  advertising  expentlit  tires  raisetl  f  luid  milk  sales  about 
6.0  percent,  or  169  billion  pounds,  between  September  1984  and  September 
1996,  Sales  of  natural  and  processed  cheese  consumeil  at  home  rose  by  about 
65.7  million  anti  498.7  million  pounds,  respectively,  in  the  same  period, 
because  tif  increased  generic  advertising.  fRS  AutofAX  summary  document 
*01715. 

Analyses  of  Generic  Dairy  Advertising,  1984-97. 

Tecbnictti  bulletin.  42  pp.  Feb  1000. 

Stock  »  fRS-'fR  1875.  $75.50. 

Generic  ativertising  raisetl  fluiii  milk  sales  about  6.0  percent,  or  I8.I  billion 
pounds,  between  September  1984  anti  September  1997  Sales  of  cheese  rose  by 
about  6.8  million  (tountls  (milk  equivalent)  in  the  same  periotl  because  of 
increaseil  generic  ativertising.  An  asse.ssment  of  15  centers  per 
hunilretiweight  of  niilk  solil  commercially,  mantlatetl  by  the  Dairy  anti 
■fohacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1985,  funiletl  anti  ativertising.  Activities  of  the 
National  fluiti  Milk  Processor  Promotion  RoartI  also  contributed  to 
increasetl  milk  sales  over  the  pa.st  year.  Gross  returns  to  tiairy  farmers 
between  September  1984  anti  September  1997  were  estimatetl  to  increase  by 
$5.44  for  each  dollar  spent  on  generic  ativertising.  fRS  AutofAX  summary 
tlocument  *  01775 

Food  Marketing  Review,  1994-95. 

Idveurch  report.  148  pp.  September  1000. 

Stock*fRSAfR  /45.  $56.00. 

This  popular  annual  report  finds  the  value  of  food  marketing  merger 
transactions  rose  sharply  in  both  1994  and  1995.  U  S.  food  marketing  sales 
reachetl  an  estimated  $860  billion  in  1995.  Profits  rose  because  of  continued 
wage  anti  |irotlucer  price  stability.  fRS  AutofAX  summary  tlocument  *  01775. 

Globalization  of  the  Processed  Foods  Market. 

Research  report.  227 pp.  .September  lOOO. 

Stock*  fRS-AfR 747.  $51.00. 

Globalization  of  t  he  U  S.  proce.ssed  footl  sector  is  in  many  ways  more 
extensive  anti  varied  than  the  market  in  hulk  commotlities.  though  not  as 
wiilely  recognized.  !  his  report  describes  patterns  of  international 
commerce  in  processed  footls,  anti  is  aimetl  at  a  more  complete 
untlerstantling  of  jiatterns  in  the  proce.ssetl  footls  sector  anti  the  causes 
anti  consequences  of  those  patterns.  fRS  AutofAX  summary  tlocument  * 
01777. 
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From  Farmers  to  Consumers:  Vertical  Coordination  in  the 
Food  Industry. 

Rcsciirch  ivporl  HO  pp.  hino  IWO. 

.Stoc  k  »i:US  AlH  720.  S2<).S0. 

Vertical  cooniination  refers  to  the  allocation  of  resources  across  successiv'e 
stages  of  a  f  ood  supply  .system  I'his  report  examines  various  f  orms  of 
vertical  coordination,  and  looks  at  its  implications  for  market  control  and 
environmental  protection.  liRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  OlOOS. 

Size  and  Growth  of  the  Nutritionally  Improved  Food  Market. 

Rcse<irch  report.  51  pp.  April  1096. 

Stock*  F.RS  AIB723.  $27.00. 

I'his  study  uses  supermai  ket  scanner  data  for  1980  93  to  evaluate  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  market  for  nutritionally  improved  foods  relative  to  their 
traditional  counterparts.  Covers  37  food  categories.  FRSAutoFcVX  summary 
document  *  01008. 

Rettiil  Food  Prices  8c  Price  Morf>ins 

The  Impact  of  Minimum  Wage  Increases  on  Food  and 
Kindred  Products  Prices;  An  Analysis  of  Price  Pass-Through. 

Technical  bulletin.  32  pp.  August  1999. 

Stock*  FRS-'fB  1877.  $25.50. 

An  input  output  model  is  used  to  analyze  price  pass-through  ef  fects  of  a 
minimum  wage  increase  on  prices  of  the  food  and  kindred  iDoducts  and 
food  service  industries.  These  sectors  employ  a  disproportionate  share  of 
minimum  wage  workers,  hut  results  suggest  a  $0,50  increase  in  the  present 
minimum  wage  would  increase  food  prices  less  than  1  percent  for  most  of 
the  12  food  and  kindred  products  (irices  and  I  percent  at  eating  and  drinking 
places.  FITS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01727. 

~  How  Much  Would  Increasing  the  Minimum  Wage 

Affect  Food  Prices? 

Research  report.  8  pp.  Moy2000. 

Stock*  Fits  AIB  747-03.  $12.00, 

Will  increasing  the  minimum  wage  increase  food  prices  as  well.  I  his  study 
shows  that  a  simulated  $0.50  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  if  entirely 
passed  on  to  consumers,  would  have  increased  food  prices  by  less  than  1 
percent  for  mo.st  of  the  foods  at  food  stores  and  by  I  percent  at  eating  and 
drinking  place.s.  Because  these  estimates  were  simulateil  using  an  economic 
model  that  assumed  that  f  irms  did  not  alter  their  production  proce.s.ses 
when  faced  with  higher  minimum  wages,  these  estimates  are  likely  upward 
hounds  of  the  price  ef  fects  of  a  minimum  wage  increase.  ERS  AutoF/\X 
summary  document  *  00148. 

Nonfarm  Input  Prices,  Price  Margins,  and  Consumer  Food 
Prices. 

Reseorcb  report.  28  pp.  Morch  1998. 

Stock  *  FRS-'FB  1867  $23.00. 

ERS  often  bases  its  analyses  of  retail  food  and  farm  prices  on  a  traditional, 
fi.xed  input  proportions  framework.  I  bis  technical  bulletin  reviews  the 
implications  of  fixed  and  variable  proportions  production  for  food  and 
farm  price  analysis.  Based  on  this  review,  one  would  expect  significantly 
different  price  predictions,  and  the  empirical  results  presented  confirm  this 
expectation.  ERS  /XutoFAX  summary  document  *  01717 


_ t^ooB  (^Markets,  c^tructure.  <&  r^rices 

Do  the  Poor  Pay  More  for  Food?  Item  Selection  and  Price 
Differences  Affect  Low-Income  Household  Food  Costs. 

Research  report.  It)  pp.  November  1997. 

.StO(  k  *  FR.S  AF.R  759.  $23.00. 

Low  income  households  niay  face  higher  food  prices  for  three  reasons:  (I)  on 
average,  low-income  households  may  spend  le.ss  in  supermarkets  which 
typically  offer  the  lowest  prices  and  greatest  range  of  hrand.s,  package  sizes, 
and  (juality  choices:  (2)  low  income  households  are  less  likely  to  live  in 
suburban  locations  where  food  prices  are  typically  lower:  and  (3) 
supermarkets  in  low  income  neighborhoods  may  charge  higher  prices  than 
those  in  nearby  higher  income  neighborhood.s.  F.RS  AutoFAX  summary 
document  *  01239.  Changing  Consumer  Food  Prices:  A  Users  (iuide  to  FR.S 
Analysers. 

Changing  Consumer  Food  Prices:  A  Users  Guide  to  ERS 
Analyses. 

I'echniccil bulletin.  M pp.  .lune  1997 
.Stock »  FITS  FB  1862.  $23.0(1. 

ERS  uses  different  economic  models  to  estimate  the  impact  of  higher  input 
prices  on  consumer  food  prices.  Fhis  technical  bulletin  compares  three  ERS 
models.  In  the  f  irst  two  models  neither  consumers  nor  food  producers 
respond  to  market  price.s.  In  the  third  model  (a  longrun"  model),  both 
consumers  anil  food  producers  respond  to  changing  |irices.  fIRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  *  01712. 

^  Me, Retail  Food  Price  Forecasting  at  ERS.  The  Process, 
Methodology,  and  Performance  from  1984  to  1997. 

Tec hnicol bulletin.  68pp.  Mciy2()()0. 

.Stock  »f:RS-'FB  1885.  $2700. 

Forecasting  retail  food  prices  has  become  iiureasingly  important  to  the  ILS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (tlSDA).This  is  due  to  the  changing  structure  of 
food  and  agricultural  economies  and  the  impoi  tant  signals  the  foreca.sts 
provide  to  farmers,  processors,  wholesalers,  consumers,  anil  policymakers. 
The  American  food  system  in  going  through  fundamental  structural 
changes.  It  is  unclear  how  these  changes  will  affect  the  cyclical  variation  of 
food  price  markups  and  translate  into  changes  in  retail  food  [irices.  The 
only  government  entity  that  .sy.stematically  examines  food  price.s  and 
provides  food  price  forecasts  (on  an  annual  basis)  is  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  an  agency  of  USDA,  Fhis  report  explains  ( he  ERS  procedures  in 
forecast  ing  food  prices  and  assesses  how  changes  in  the  current  procedures 
would  improve  the  quality  of  the  forecasts.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary 
doi  ument  *  01735. 

Industry  Chtiractc*ristics 

i  Mew':^  Structural  Change  and  Competition  in  Seven  U.S. 
Food  Markets. 

Technic  al  bulletin.  It)  pp.  Feb  2000. 

Stock 'FRS'I'B  1881.  $23.00. 

Recent  trends  in  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the  ll.S.  food  sector  food 
manufacturei's,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  -  raise  concerns  about  market 
flower.  In  the  presence  of  market  [lower,  farmers  may  receive  lower  than 
competitive  farm  prices,  and  consumers  may  [lay  higher  than  competitive 
retail  firice.s. 'I'his  study  firesents  empirical  tests  of  niarket  power  at  the 
national  level  for  seven  food  cat egoiies:  beef  [lork.  poultry,  eggs,  dairy,  f  resh 
fruit, and  fresh  vegetables.  At  the  national  level,  ourtests  [irovide  evidence 
of  competitive  conduct  in  both  the  sale  of  final  food  products  and  the 
[Hirchase  of  farm  ingredients.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  Or73l 
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Food  &  Nutrition  Assistance 
Programs 

Toot!  Sttiinp  Pi'ogrcini 

-  Decline  in  Food  Stamp  Program  Participation  in  the 

1990's. 

Rosedix  h  rejMi  t.  Upp.  kin  200(1 
Stoc  k  *  I'.ltS  I'ANKU  7  S25.50. 

Tlie  Cood  Stdinp  I'rogram  saw  on  iinpremlcnUtHl  decline  i)i  participation 
from  27S  million  pai'ticipants  in  to  18.2  million  |)articipants  in  1999.  A 
strong  economy  a)id  changes  in  social  welfare  programs  drove  this  change. 
An  econometric  model  with  State  level  data  calculated  that  35  percent  of 
the  caseload  decline  f  rom  1994  to  1998  was  associateti  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  12  percent  with  program  reform  and  political 
variables.  Household  level  data  from  the  Ctirrent  Population  Survey  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  28  [tercent  of  the  total  change  in  participation  was 
associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  with  low  income  (below 
1 50  percent  of  the  poverty  line)  acid  55  percent  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  low-income  iieojile  who  [larticipate.  ERSAutofAX  summary 
document  *  01807 

Changing  Food  Assistance  Landscape:  The  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  a  Post-Welfare  Reform  Environment. 

Rcsc<m  h  report.  36  pp.  Morch  1999. 

Stock*  ERS'AER 773.  S25.50. 

I  he  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1996  (PRWORA)  dramatically  transformed  and  continues  to  transform  the 
food  assistance  landscape  in  the  United  States.  The  Act  cut  more  f  unds  from 
the  food  Stamp  Program  than  it  did  from  any  other  program,  through 
reductions  in  benef  its  per  iierson  and  restrictions  in  eligibility  Despite 
these  cut.s,  food  stamps  now  have  a  more  prominent  role  in  the  post-welfare 
reform  social  safety  net  hecau.se  the  large.st  cash  assistance  entitlement 
program.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  C'hikiren  (AEDC),  was  replaced  with 
the  femporary Assi.stancc  to  Needy  Families  (TANE)  program,  a 
nonentitiement  program. This  leaves  the  Food  Stamp  Program  as  one  of  the 
only  remaining  entitlement  programs  available  to  almost  all  low  income 
househokfs.  ERSAutoEAX  summary  document  *  01253 

The  Effect  on  Dietary  Quality  of  Participation  in  the  Food 
Stamp  and  WIC  Programs. 

Resccvch  report.  20pp.  September  2000 
Stock  *  ERS  FANRR  9.  S23.0() 

rhe  United  States  invests  abotif  S17  billion  annually  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  about  S4  billion  annually  in  WIC.  to  improve  food  security  aiul 
tlietary  quality  for  low  income  American.s.  This  study  uses  data  from  the 
Continuing  Survey  of  food  Intake  by  Individuals  (CESIl)  for  1994  96.  It 
measures  seven  categories  of  food  intake  using  the  serving  def  initions 
employed  in  the  Food  Gtiide  Pyramid  ileveloiied  by  the  U.S.  Depai'tments  of 
Agric  ulture  and  Heath  and  Human  Service.s.AutoFAX  summary  document  * 
01809 


Other  loot!  8c  Nutrition  Assistance  Proj>rnins 

Food  Procurement  by  USDA's  Farm  Service  Agency. 

Research  report.  70  pp.  September  I99H. 

Stock*  ERS  AER  766.  S27.00. 

USDAs  Farm  Service  Agency  (F.SA)  purchases  food  products  for  distribution 
through  several  of  the  Departments  food  assistance  programs.  This  report 
describes  FSA  purchase  methods  and  compares  them  to  iirocurcment 
strategies  used  by  other  Federal  agencies  and  by  private  sector  firms.  It 
summarizes  the  princiiial  policy  issues  faced  by  FSA  in  designing 
procurement  strategies.  And  it  uses  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  to 
compare  FSA  prices  to  tho.se  realized  in  the  private  sector,  and  to  identify 
the  separate  effects  of  agricultural  commodity  prices,  seasonality,  client 
location,  purchase  voiume.s,  product  characteristics,  and  comiietition  on  F.SA 
product  prices.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01246. 

i  Recovery  From  Farmers'  Markets:  A 

Preliminary  Analysis. 

Reseiircb  report.  78  pp.  .kin  2000. 

Stock*  FRS  FANRR-4.  S29.50. 

Collecting  unsold  food  discartled  at  farmers'  markets  has  the  iiotential  to 
allow  nonprofit  food  recovery  and  gleaning  organizations  to  distribute 
significant  c|uantities  of  wholesome,  unsold  fruits  and  vegetables  to  needy 
familie.s.  Donations  of  this  unsold  produce  by  the  participants  at  these 
markets  can  generate  tangible  benefits:  increased  (irivate  food  assistance 
and  better  nutrition  for  lower  income  familie.s.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary 
document  *  01804 

WIC 

i  Ntnv'Sr  WIC  and  the  Nutrient  Intake  of  Children. 

RosocJirh  report  32  pp.  MorJOOO. 
stock*  ER.S-Ff\NRR-5.  $25.50. 

After  controlling  for  self  selection  bias,  participation  in  the  WIC  program 
(Special  Sup(ilemental  Nutrition  Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children) 
has  a  significant  positive  effect  on  children’s  intakes  of  iron,  folate,  and 
vitamin  B  6.  iron  is  one  of  the  five  nutrients  targeted  by  the  program,  the 
others  being  protein,  calcium,  vMtamin  A,  and  vitamin  C.  Folate  and  vitamin 
B  6,  along  with  zinc,  were  recommended  by  a  1991 IISDA  study  as  nutrients 
that  the  program  shouki  also  target.  Fhe  data  set  used,  the  1994-96 
Continuing  Survey  of  Food  intake  by  Intlividuals,  reflects  the  dramatic 
increase  during  the  199()s  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  progi  am.  ERS 
AutoF/XX  summary  document  *  01805, 

Food  Assistance  8<  Nutrition  Research 
Projirain 

Family  Child  Care  Homes  and  the  CACFP:  Participation  After 
Reimbursement  Tiering  (An  Interim  Report  of  the  Family 
Child  Care  Homes  Legislative  Changes  Study). 

Reseorcb  report.  64  pp.  November  1999. 

Stock »  ERS  FANRR-3.  $27.00. 

Fhe  Personal  Responsibility  ant)  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1996  e.stahlished  a  two  tier  structure  of  nieal  reimbursement  rates  for 
family  child  care  homes  participating  in  HSDAs  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food 
Program  (CACFP)  and  m<\ndated  a  study  of  the  effects  of  that  change  on 
program  partic  ipalion  and  state  licensing  of  child  care  homes.  Using 
atiministrative  data,  this  interim  repoi  t  f  inds  that  participation  in  CACFP 
by  child  care  homes  di'opped  6  percent  and  the  number  of  sponsoring 
organizations  that  administer  the  participating  child  care  homes  dropped  2 
percent  between  1997  and  1998.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document '  01055. 
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Food  Assistance  and  Nutrition  Research  Small  Grants 
Program:  Executive  Summaries  of  1998  Research  Grants. 

Ri'SOiiirh  iL'port.  pp.  i(x  (k  tohorMXX) 

Stock' i;rs  ianrr  io.  $25.50 

riic'  Kcononiic  Resctirdi  Service's  food  Assistance  and  Nutrition  Researcli 
i’rograni  (i'ANRR)  offers  a  Small  (Irants  Program  designed  to  stimulate  new 
and  innovative  research  on  food  assistance  and  nutrition  issues  and  to 
broaden  the  participation  of  social  science  scholars  in  these  issuers.  This 
report  presents  summaries  of  the  re.searc  h  f  inclings  f  rom  the  f  irst  set  of 
small  grants  which  were  awarded  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1908, 


Foot!  Security 

Prevalence  of  Food  Insecurity  and 
Hunger,  by  State,  1996-98. 

Rcsotirch  report.  24  pp.  October  P)99. 

.Stock'  I'.ftS  i  anrr  ;..  $23.00. 

Although  most  households  in  the  United 
States  are  food  secure,  during  the  period 
1996-98  some  10  million  tf.S.  households  (9.7 
(lercent  of  total)  were  food  insecure  that 
i.s,  they  did  not  always  have  access  to 
enough  food  to  meet  basic  needs.  Included 
among  these  wei'e  3.5  percent  of 
households  in  which  food  insecurity  was 
.sevei'e  enough  that  one  or  more  household 
members  were  hungry  at  least  some  time 
during  the  year  due  to  inadec|uate  resources  for  food.  I'he  prevalence  of  food 
insecurity  and  hunger  varied  considerahly  among  the  States.  PRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document '  01412. 

Socio-Economic  Determinants  of  Food  Insecurity  in  the 
United  States;  Evidence  from  the  SIPP  and  CSFII  Datasets. 

Tcchniccil bulletin.  24 pp.  September  I99tl. 

Stock*  ERS  TB  1869.  $25,00. 

■fhis  technical  bulletin  reports  empirical  findings  on  the  determinants  of 
food  insecurity  in  the  United  States  using  data  from  the  1989  91  Continuing 
Survey  of  Food  Intake  by  Individuals  and  the  1992  Survey  of  Income  and 
Program  Pai  ticipation.  Descriptive  statistics  on  food  insufficiency  status  (a 
proxy  measure  for  the  most  food  insecure  households)  are  in  esented  f  rom 
both  survey.s.  FRS  AutoF/VX  summary  document  '  01719. 

Food  Security  Assessment  Situation  and  Outlook. 

Amuktl  report.  96  pp.  December  1999. 

Stock 'FRS  UFA  If  $29.50. 

In  1999.  the  fdotl  gap  to  maintain  per  capita  consumption  at  1996  98  levels  in 
67  low  income  developing  countries  is  estimated  at  nearly  13  million  ton.s, 
about  2  million  tons  more  than  estimated  for  1998.  Around  400,000  tons  of 
the  increase  arose  f  rom  adding  a  new  country.  North  Korea,  to  the  analysis 
thisyear.The  gap  to  meet  minimum  nutritional  reciuirements  is  estimated 
to  he  higher  at  15  million  tons.  During  the  next  decade,  the  food  gaps  with 
respect  to  both  consumption  targets  are  pr()jected  to  widen  Food 
consumption  is  projected  to  fall  short  of  the  nutritional  reciuircment  in  30 
countries,  while  44  countries  are  expected  to  face  a  ilecline  in  per  capita 
consumption  in  2009. 
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Food  Security  Assessment:  Why 
Countries  Are  at  Risk. 

/fe.searr /?  report.  V.pp.  August  1999. 

.Stoc  k '  Fits  A1I3  754.  $25.50. 

Food  in.security  in  many  low  income, 
developing  countries  is  project eti  to 
intensify  unless  steps  are  taken  to  reverse 
the  performance  trend  of  key  contributing 
factors:  agricLiltural  productivity,  foreign 
t  exchange  earning.s,  and  population  growth. 

This  study  evaluates  availability  and 
distribution  of  food  and  analyzes  their 
trends  through  2008  by  projecting  food 
gaps  to  maintain  per  capita  consumption, 
meet  nutritional  needs,  and  fulfill  reciuirements  stemming  from  une(|ual 
food  distribution.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  tiocument '  01049. 


^  Notv  Household  Food  Security  in  the  United  States,  1999. 

'V  t  I  ^ 

Re.secircb  report.  24  pp.  .Iul2l>0(). 

Stock  '  FRS  FANRR-8.  $23.00. 

This  report  provides  the  most  recent  data  on  the  food  security  of  American 
households.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  89.9  percent  of  American 
households  were  food  secure  in  1999,  uj)  0.6  percentage  )ioint  from  1995. 

Some  31  million  Americans  were  food  insecure  they  did  not  have  assured  at 
all  times  to  enough  food  fdran  active,  health  life.  In  3  percent  of  all 
households,  one  or  more  household  members  were  hungry  at  lease  some 
time  iluring  the  year,  because  of  inadequate  resource.s.  Between  1995  and 
1999.  the  numhe)'  of  food  insecure  households  fell  by  12  iiercent.  and  the 
number  with  hunger  due  to  inacleciuate  resources  fell  by  24  percent. 
Flouseholds  with  incomes  between  50  and  130  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
were  the  only  household  types  among  the  30  subgroups  studied  to  show  a 
higher  rate  of  f  ood  insecurity  in  1999  than  in  1995.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
docunuMit  *  01808 

Mdcrocconoiiiic  /Viialysis 

Consumer  Use  of  Information:  Implications  for  Food  Policy. 

Re.seurcb  report.  32 pp.  .Inly  1999. 

Stock'  FRS  Al  1-715.  $25.50. 

Government  progi'ams  that  are  designed  to  improve  health  by  changing 
diets  focus  on  information:  edtication,  public  information  campaigns,  and 
regulation  of  advertising  and  labeling.  Re.search  from  several  social  science 
disciplines  offers  iiisights  for  public  tiis.semination  and  l  egulation  of 
nutrition  informal  ion  A  review  of  selected  literature  in  economics, 
nutrition  education,  and  marketing  highlights  several  research  themes.  FRS 
AutoFAX  summary  document  '  01401. 

-  Comparison  of  Food  Assistance  Programs  in 

Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

RR I' Re.seurcb  report  40  pp.  .Iul20t)(). 

.Stock'FRS-FANRRO.  $25.50. 

I  he  social  safety  nets  in  .Mexico  and  the  United  States  rely  heavily  on  food 
assistance  programs  to  ensure  food  security  and  access  to  safe  and 
nuUltious  foods.  Fo  achieve  these  gcmeral  goals,  both  countries  programs 
are  exclusively  paid  for  out  of  internal  f  unds  and  both  target  low  income 
household  aiuPor  individuals.  Despite  tho.se  similaritie.s.  economic,  cultural 
and  tlemographic  diffei'ences  between  the  countries  lead  lo  differences  in 
their  abilities  to  emsure  food  security  and  access  to  safe  and  nutritious 
foods.  f)R.5  Autol'AX  summary  document  '  01806 
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Food  Safety 

Kconoiiiics  of  FtJOtlborne  Disccisc 

Estimated  Annual  Costs  of  Campylobacter-Associated 
Guillain-Barre  Syndrome. 

liosoitnh  ivport.Z/pp.  .July  19V/ 

Stock 'i:RSAi;ir;5(i.  s23.oo. 

(iiiillciiii  Bdi  re  syiulronu'  (CBS)  is  an  autoimniuiu'  reaction  that  can  cause 
acute  neuromuscular  paralysis.  t)f  an  estimated  P.,628  to  9,575  new  tI,S,  cases 
annually,  526  to  3,830  are  triggered  by  infection  with  Campylobacter,  the 
most  ('rei|uently  isolated  cause  of  food-borne  diarrhea.  This  report 
estimates  the  annual  cost  of-illness  of  (IBS  cau.sed  by  all  Campylobacter 
infections  and  by  food  liorne  Campylobacter  infections  in  the  United  States. 
IIRSAutof  /\X  summary  document  **  01236. 


Bacterial  Foodborne  Disease:  Medical  Costs  and 
Productivity  Losses. 

Ke.'iCcmh  report.  90  pp.  Aiiguat  1990. 

Stock*  r.RS-AER  741.  S29.50. 

This  report  documents  ERS  analy.ses  for  six  bacteria,  providing  a 
comprehensive,  detailed  accounting  of  bow  the  cost  of  illness  estimates 
were  calculated  and  updated  to  1993  dollar.s,  ERS  AutoFAX summary 
document  *  01221, 

i  New'^  Issues  in  Food  Safety  Economics:  Consumer 
Acceptance  of  Irradiated  Meat  and  Poultry 
Products. 

Re.sc, )/■(/!  report.  8 pp.  August  2000. 

Stock*  ERS'AlB-757.  S12.00 

I  be  f  ederal  Government  began  allowing  food  manufactures  to  irradiate 
raw  meat  and  meat  products  to  control  jiatbogenic  microorganism  in 
February  2000.  Consumer  acceptance  of  irradiated  food  could  affect  public 
bealtb  because  many  foodborne  illnesses  occur  when  consumers  handle  or 
eat  meat  or  poultry  contaminated  by  microbial  patboge)i.s.  However,  food 
manufactures  have  been  slow  to  adopt  irradiation,  partly  because  of  the 
lx‘rce|)tion  that  relatively  few  consumers  are  willing  to  buy  irradiated  foods. 
ERS  AutoFAX  summary  docume)it  *  01052. 

Ciovcriinient  Food  Safety  Policies 

An  Economic  Assessment  of  Food  Safety  Regulations:  The 
New  Approach  to  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection. 

Keseurch  report  28  pp.  .July  1997. 

Stock*  ERS  AER755.  S23.()(). 

IISDA  is  now  re(|uiring  all  federally  inspected  meat  and  poultry  processing 
and  slaughter  plants  to  imiilement  a  new  system  called  "I  lazard  Analysis 
aiul  Critical  Control  Points  (IIACCP)  to  reduce  potentially  harmful  microbial 
pathogens  in  the  food  supply.  Ibis  report  finds  that  the  belief  its  of  tbe  new 
regulation,  wbic  b  are  tbe  medical  co.sts  and  productivity  losses  that  are 
prevented  when  foodborne  illnesses  are  averted,  will  likely  exceed  tbe  costs. 
ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01235. 


Ucsitliies  in  Foot! 

Pesticide  Residues:  Reducing  Dietary  Risks. 

lie.seuirh  report.  40  pp.  .kmuury  1990. 

Stock*  ERS  AFR 728.  $25.50, 

Consumers  dietary  intake  of  |iest icicle  residues  comes  from  identif  iable 
sources:  onfarm  pestic  icie  use,  pesticides  used  on  imported  food.s,  and 
cancelc'cl  pestic  ides  (those  with  canceled  registrations  for  use)  that  persist 
in  tbe  environment  I  bis  report  shows  bow  each  of  these  sources 
contributes  to  dietary  risk  f  rom  pesticide  residues  and  ranks  pesticides 
according  to  their  contribution  to  dietary  risk.  ER.S  AutoFAX  summary 
doc  ument  *  01208 


Hazard  Analysis  and  Critical  Control  Point 

Tracing  the  costs  and  benefits  of  improvements  in  food 
safety:  the  case  of  the  hazard  analysis  and  critical  control 
point  program  for  meat  poultry. 

Resecurh  report,  pp.  30.  October 2000 
.Stock*  ER.S-AFR 791.  S25.50 

Fbe  level  and  distribution  of  tbe  cersts  and  benefits  of  tbe  1  lazard  Analysis 
and  Critical  Control  Point  (1  lACCP)  regulatory  program  for  meat  and  poultry 
change  dramatically  once  economy  wide  effects  are  included  in  tbe  analysis. 
I  bis  analysis  also  sheds  light  on  a  number  of  issues  central  to  cost  benefit 
analysis  involving  bealtb,  highlighting  tbe  danger  of  ec|uating  changes  in 
income  with  changes  in  well  being.  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  ()i271 


International  Agriculture 

Regions 

East  &  Southeast  Asia 

Asian  Financial  Crisis:  Effects  on  U.S.  Agriculture. 

Research  report.  30  pp.  November  1998 
Stock*  Fits  AGES  9805.  $25.50. 

This  paper  analyzes  tbe  likely  effect  of  tbe  recent  Asian  f  inancial  crisis  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  agriculture,  it  uses  a  multi-country,  muiti-sector 
tlynamic  intertemporal  general  equilibrium  modei,  with  endogenously 
motleled  financial  markets  (G  cubed  agriculture), Two  simulations  are  cione: 
one  in  which  tbe  crisis  is  confined  to  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  where  tbe 
proiiiem  was  most  acute  as  of  the  f  ali  of  1998,  and  another  in  which  tbe  crisis 
is  assumed  to  deepen  in  .lapan,  China,  and  Taiwan  to  tbe  same  extent  as  it 
already  has  in  Korea  and  Soutiieast  Asia.  Fbe  results  show  that  the  Asian 
financial  crisis  has  a  numiier  of  offsetting  effects  on  U  S.  agriculture.  U.S. 
exports  of  agricultural  and  food  jiroducts  fall  in  response  to  declining 
demand  in  tbe  affected  countries  in  Asia  and  tbe  appreciation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar. 


European  Union 

The  EU's  Common  Agricultural  Policy:  Pressures  for  Change 
(International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and  Outlook 
Report). 

00 pp.  Octofjer  1999. 

Stock*  ERS  WRS-99-2.  $27.00. 

In  March  1999  tbe  European  Union  adopted  a  reform  package-  Agenda  2000  - 
for  tbe  Common  Agricuitural  Policy  (CAP)  that  attempts  to  smooth  tbe 
process  ofT.U  enlargement  and  establishes  tbe  ELI  position  for  the 
upcoming  round  of  Worid  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  negotiations  on 
agriculture.  Fbe  budget  portion  of  Agenda  2000  is  critical  to  future  CAP 
reform  because,  if  it  bolds  politically,  real  budget  pressure  will  be  felt  ifvvorld 
commodity  pi  ices  remain  below  EU  prices. 

Agriculture  and  European  Union  Enlargement. 

'I'echnical  Inilletin.  02 pp.  I'eln  uary  1998. 

Stock*  ERS  I  B  1865.  $27.00. 

I  bis  report  documents  tbe  modeiing  f  ramework  (tiuropean  Simulation 
Modei,  ESIM)  used  to  analyze  tbe  1992  CAP  reform  and  discusses  possible 
effects  of  Ft)  enlargement.  Potential  accession  of  a  number  of  eastern  and 
central  European  countries  into  tbe  European  tlnion  (Etl)  seems  destined  to 
lead  to  further  reforms  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP).  The 
financial  costs  of  absorbing  these  countries  may  be  extreme.  ERS  AutoE/\X 
summary  dot  ument  *  01715. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


c=>)ntetnational  (S^qticuUute 


Europe  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and 
Outlook  Report). 

pp.  Dccomhor  1097.  off  press  fehriuiry  1998. 

.Stock'  CRS  WItS  97-5.  S25.S(). 

I'his  i.s.sue  looks  <it  tlie  European  Unions  system  of  tdiiff  rate  ciiiotds  ( TROs) 
tlidt  di  e  specified  under  tlie  Urugudy  Round,  expected  to  hdve  only  d  limited 
impdct  on  the  volume  of  ftl  imports:  El)  export  subsidy  commitments: 
com|ietitiveness  of  the  EU  grdin  sector:  end  t'entrdi  Europe’s  stdte  trdding 
enterprises  (S  TE.s). 

European  Agricultural  Statistics. 

StcUisticel Inillctin.  64  pp.  .hilyl997 
Stock 'ERS-SB-937.  527.00. 

This  report  presents  dn  extensive  stdti.sticdl  tidtdbdse  on  Europedn 
dgriculture.The  geographic  scojre  covers  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
including  the  15  member  states  of  the  European  Union.  Tables  anti  figures 
cover  macroeconomic  data,  factors  of  production,  consumption  indicators, 
policy  indicators,  commodity  statistics,  and  trade.  ERS  AutoF/\X  summary 
document '  01515. 

Review  of  Agricultural  Policies  in  Europe  and  the  Former 
Soviet  Union. 

Research  report.  142  pp.  June  1996. 

Stock'  ERS-AER-733.  S36.00. 

I'his  report  describes  policies  that  affect  the  agricultural  sector  in  38 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary 
tiocument '  01213. 

European  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Eight  3.5" disks. 

Stock 'ERS-98001.  S105.00. 

An  extensive  statistical  database  on  European  agriculture.  Covers  most 
countries  of  Europe,  including  the  European  Union,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Czech  Republic,  I  lungary,  Roland,  Romania,  Slovakia,  and  Bulgaria.  Other 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
database.  Fables  and  f  igures  cover  macroeconomic  data,  factors  of 
liroduction.  consumption  indicators,  policy  indicators,  commodity  .statistics, 
trade. 


New  Independent  States 

Newly  Independent  States  and  the  Baltics  International 
Agriculture  and  Trade  Report. 

ER.5  report.  83  pp.  .\  lay  1997. 

Stock '  ERS-WRS  97-1.  S29.50. 

Reform-based  changes  have  transformed  the  Newly  Independent  States 
and  the  Baltics  (NIS/B)  region,  once  a  major  grain  importer,  into  a  top  meat 
importer. 


Agricultural  Trade  of  NIS  and  Baltics. 

Three  .3.5"  disks. 

Stock  '  EltS-970()3.  555.00. 

Data  include  extra  NFS/Balfics  volume  and  value  of  agricullural  imports  and 
export.s,  1995  95,  C|uarterly  Russian  agricultural  imports  and  export.s,  volume 
and  value,  1994  96,  import  value  by  2-digit  I  IS  code,  volume  and  value  of 
Russian  agricultural  imports  and  exports  ff'om  all  sources,  and  extra-NlS 
balances  for  tbe  12  NFS  countries.  Also  contains  12  subdirectories  of  trade 
flow  data  (volume  only)  1986-94,  where  available,  for  cotton,  eggs,  flour,  fruit , 
groat.s,  meat,  milk,  potatoes,  sugar,  vegetables  and  vegetable  oil,  and  all 
products. 


North  America  &  Caribbean 

NAFTA  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and 
Outlook  Report). 

56  pp.  August  1999. 

Stock'  ERS-WRS-99-1.  527.00. 

As  the  North  American  Free  'Frade  Agreement  (NAF'FA)  enters  its  sixth  year, 
its  influence  on  U  S.  agriculture  is  more  apparent  than  ever. Trade  with 
Canada  and  Mexico -the  other  signatories  of  the  agreement--is  growing  in 
size  and  importance.  Since  NAfTAs  implementation,  U..S.  agricultural  exports 
to  the  two  countries  have  increased  from  59.0  billion  in  1993  to  a  record  513.2 
billion  in  1998,  while  corresponding  imports  have  grown  from  57.4  billion  to 
512.5  billion. 

NAFTA  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and 
Outlook  Report). 

ERS  report.  65  pp.  Septeinher  1997. 

Stock '  ERS-WRS-97-2.  52700. 

Articles  in  this  report  include;  Eff  ects  of  NAFTA  on  Agriculture  and  the  Rui'al 
Economy  Impact  of  NAFTA  on  Investment  in  U.S.  Agriculture  and  Rural  Areas, 
Commodity  by  Commodity  Assessment  of  NAFTA,  and  more. 

Free  Trade  in  the  Americas  Situation  and  Outlook  Report. 

ERS  report.  60  pp.  Novemher  1998. 

Stock'  FRS-VVRS-98-1.  527.00. 

A  Free  'Frade  Area  of  the  Americas  (F'FAA)  is  one  of  several  trade  agreements 
that  the  United  States  is  encouraging  and  actively  pursuing.  I'his  report 
looks  at  alternatives  for  U..S.  agriculture  and  effects  of  an  FTAAon  selected 
commodities. 

U.S.  Foreign  Direct  Investment  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Processed  Food  Industry. 

Re.search  report.  70  pp.  March  1998. 

Stock'  ERS  AER760.  527.00. 

This  report  puts  U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  and  trade  in  processed  foods 
to  the  region  into  global  perspective,  and  f  inds  evidence  that,  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  1990.S,  ti  ade  and  FD!  are  complementary  not  competitive 
means  of  accessing  international  food  markets.  FDI  has  become  the  leading 
means  for  U.S.  processed  food  companies  to  participate  in  international 
markets.  ERS  AutoEAX  summary  document '  01240. 
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South  Asia 

APEC  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and 
Outlook  Report). 

KRS  report.  76  pp.  Aiipust  IW7. 

Stock  •  r.KS  WRS  y?  4.  529.50. 

ILS.  iigricultural  export.s  to  tlie  Al’f.C  region  reocheci  o  record  S36.7  billion  in 
f  isccil  1996,  u))  10  percent  f  rom  the  year  before 

APEC  Agriculture  and  Trade:  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  Region  Buying  More  U  S.  Consumer-Ready  Food 
Products. 

Resccirch  report.  67pp.  May  1696. 

Stock*  r.RS  AER  734.  S27.00. 

Provides  inforniotion  and  analyses  about  developments  in  agriculture,  food, 
[lolicy  and  trade  in  the  APEC  region,  and  implications  for  the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  1995.  more  than  60  percent  of  U.S.  farm  export.s,  worth  a  record  S33 
billion,  went  to  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopei  ation  (APEC)  fbi'um  members. 
ERSAutoEAX  summary  document  *  01214. 

Countries 

China 

China  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation  and 
Outlook  Report). 

ERS  report.  71  pp.  .July  1998. 

Stock  *  ERS  VVRS  9«  3.  S27.00. 

The  Asian  f  inancial  crisis  is  pressuring  China's  economic  growth  this  year. 
Chinas  labor-intensive  export  goods  are  meeting  .stiff  competition  from 
other  Asian  economie.s.  After  averaging  II  percent  annually  during  the  past  5 
years.  Chinas  GDP  is  expected  to  drop  below  the  8  percent  target  set  by  the 
government  for  1998. 

The  Impact  of  China  and  Taiwan  Joining  the  World  Trade 
Organization  on  U.S.  and  World  Agricultural  Trade:  A 
Computable  General  Equilibrium  Analysis. 

Reseurch  report.  55  pp.  .A  fay  1997. 

Stock ‘ERS-TB-I858.  S27.00. 

Ellis  report  quantifies  the  |)otential  impact  of  Chinas  and  Taiwan's 
accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organizatio}!  on  tf.S.  and  world  agricultui'al 
trade  by  means  of  a  12  l  egion,  14  sector  computable  general  et]uilihrium 
model,  ERS  AutoEAX  summary  document  *  01711. 

The  Future  of  China's  Grain  Market. 

Research  report.  25  pp.  OctoIxT  1996. 

Stock*  ERS  A113  730,  S23.00. 

By  the  year  2005,  China  will  become  a  net  importer  of  32  million  tons  of  grain. 
As  a  major  exporter,  U.S.  agriculture  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  development 
of  Chinas  grain  import  demand.  Ehis  paper  examines  and  jiresents  USDAs 
views  on  the  tut  tire  grain  demand  and  supply  situation  in  China  to  the  year 
2005.  ERS  AutolfXX  summary  document  *  01015. 


China:  National  Agricultural  Statistics. 

3.5' disk. 

Stock  *  ERS-9900I.  S35.00. 

A  comprehensive  database  of  national  lewl  Chinese  ,stati.stics  covering: 
General  social  and  economic  statistic.s,  agricultural  inputs,  cost  of 
liroduction  survey,  agriculture  price  indice.s,  cro))  area  anti  production,  anti 
livestock  inventory,  slaughter  and  protiucts.  (.WKI). 

China:  Provincial  Agricultural  Statistics.  China:  Provincial 
Agricultural  Statistics, 

Eight  3.5'diskette.s. 

Sftick  »99002Z,  '99002A-H 

Provincial-level  .statistics  including:  agricultural  inputs,  grain,  fiber  anti 
textile  data,  oilseeds,  friiit.s,  vegetable.s,  miscellaneous  crops,  livestock 
inventtiry,  slaughter  and  meat,  general  sticial  anti  economic  .statistics 
including  population,  total  cultivafeti  and  sown  area  and  multiple  cropping 
index,  and  per  capita  consumption  statistics  for  rural  and  urban 
households.  (.WKI). 

Agricultural  Input  Statistics. 

3.5"disk. 

.Sftick*  ERS  990()2A.  S35.00, 

Fertilizer  use  (total,  comptiuntl,  nitrogen,  potassium,  phosphorus),  crop 
damage,  farm  machinery,  anti  irrigatitin. 

=  Cross-Commodity  Analysis  of  China's  Grain  Sector: 

Sources  of  Growth  and  Supply  Response. 

Research  report.  28  pp.  Mcw20()0. 

Stock*  ERS-'EB  1884.  S23.0(). 

The  authors  investigate  stiurces  of  output  growth  anti  supply  response  in 
rice,  wheat,  corn,  anti  soybeans,  the  four  mo.st  important  crtips  in  China's 
grain  sector,  during  1978-97  Using  a  growth  accounting  methtulology,  the 
authtirs  found  large  total  factor  pniductivity  (TEP)  ctintrihutions  to  growth 
in  grain  protluctitin  immetliately  following  Chinas  rural  economic  reftirm 
(1978  85).  If  the  current  government  ptilicy  environment  remains  unchanged, 
China's  grain  protluctitin  will  become  mtire  co.stly  con.straining  its  future 
growth  and  competitiveness  in  worltl  markets.  ERS  AutoEAX  summary  j 
document  *  01734. 

China  International  Agriculture  and  Trade  Report  Situation 
and  Outlook  Series. 

Research  report,  pp.  56.  XUwch  2000 
Sttick  *  ERS-WRS  99-4.  S27.()() 

Reptirts  in  this  series  analyze  the  forces  that  are  changing  agriculture  anti 
agi'icultural  trade  in  selectetl  regions  and  tratie  area.s.  Analysis  includes 
shtirt  anti  long-term  prtijections  for  prtiducfitins,  ctinsumptitin.  and  tratie  tif 
key  commotlities  in  the  selected  areas. 


Russia 

Transition  Economies  (International  Agriculture  and  Trade 
Situation  and  Outlook  Report). 

Research  report.  38  pp.  .Muy  1998. 

Stock*  ERS  WRS  98  2.  525.50. 

Ehe  f  irst  tif  three  aiTicles  in  this  reptirt  examines  re.sti'uc  till  ing  in  the 
livestock  secttir.  The  sectintl  presents  long  term  f tirecasts  (tti  2005)  tif 
Russian  anti  Ukrainian  agricultural  protluctitin  anti  tratle.'I'he  thirti 
analyzes  the  effect  tif  reftirm  on  the  ectintimic  ef  f  iciency  tif  Russian  crti|i 
protiucers. 
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Russian  Oblast  Statistics. 

Iwo  3.S' disks. 

Stock*  ERS  97()()I.  S45.00. 

Disks  contain  statistics  on  crops  aiui  livestock  sectors,  processed  food 
production,  and  per  capita  consumption  for  80  off  icial  regions  Coblast.s")  of 
the  Russian  I'ederation  for  1990-95.  Commodity  yield,  production,  and 
inventory  data  for  cattle,  cows,  and  hogs,  poultry,  meat,  eggs,  and  yield  are 
included.  Production,  area,  yield  of  total  grain  (wheat,  corn,  harley  oat.s, 
millet,  huckwheat,  rice,  legumes),  and  production  of  potatoes  are  included. 
Disk  2  contains  nine  tables  on  processed  food.  (.WKl). 

Intc'rndtional  Baseline  Projections 

World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates. 

WAOH  Subscription.  12  issues. 

Stock*  .SUB  WASDE  4041.  SbO.OO. 


Outlook  Forum  1999  Proceedings. 

502pp.  .lunelOOO. 

Stock  *  VVAOB  YCON  99.  $25,00. 


Livestock,  Dairy,  Poultry,  Aquaculture 
ProcUicts 
Aquaculture 

Aquaculture  Situation  and  Outlook  Report. 

KRS  subscription.  2  is.sue.s. 

Stock*  SlIB-l-DP-AOS  4040.  $36.00. 

Examines  the  (I.S.  ac|uaculture  industry:  production,  inventory,  sales,  prices, 
inputs,  and  trade  of  catf  ish,  trout,  tilapia,  salmon,  mollusks,  crawf  ish, 
shrimp,  ornamental  fish,  and  new  species.  See  the  inside  cover  for 
information  on  how  to  receive  a  free  e-mail  subscription. 

Cattle/Beef 

U.S.  Beef  Industry:  Cattle  Cycles,  Price  Spreads,  and  Packer 
Concentration. 

lecbnicdl  bulletin.  50  pp.  April  1990. 

Stock  *  ERS-TB  1874.  $25.50. 

In  early  1996,  the  peak  in  the  current  cycle  of  cattle  inveiitories  coincided 
with  a  long  list  of  negative  factors -negative  returns  at  the  farm  and  feedlot, 
record  high  feed  grain  prices,  a  severe  drought  in  1995-96,  widening  farm- 
retail  price  spreads,  a  low  farmers  share  of  the  consumers  Choice  beef 
dollar,  anti  reports  of  high  profits  for  beef  packers,  f  his  repo)t  examines  the 
cattle  cycle  of  the  1990s  to  tietermine  if  there  are  tlifferences  from  pi  evious 
cattle  cycles  and,  if  .so,  how  and  why  any  differences  occurred.  ERS  AutoEAX 
summary  document  *  01724, 


Dairy 

Determinants  of  Financial  Performance  of  Commercial  Dairy 
Farms. 

recbnictil  bulletin.  40  pp.  .lulvIOOH. 

Stock*  ERS  113  1859.  $2.5.50. 

This  report  uses  stantlard  econometric  methotls  to  identify  important 
factors  in  financial  performance  of  dairy  farm  businesse.s.  On  a  per  unit  of 
returns  basis,  factors  found  most  important  in  explaining  the  variation  in 
net  returns  per  hundredweight  of  milk  soltl  were  cows  iirotluctivity,  and 
per  cow  forage  production  and  purchased  feetl  cost.s. 


The  Structure  of  Dairy  Markets:  Past,  Present,  Future. 

Rcsciirch  report.  00  pp.  September  1997. 

Stock*  ERS  AER757.  $16.00. 

This  report  provides  a  broad  bistorical  overview  of  tbe  US.  dairy  industry, 
detailed  examination  of  the  fluid  milk  market  and  selected  manufactured 
dairy  |iroduct  market.s,  and  a  discussion  of  so)ne  po.ssible  future  trends.  ERS 
Autol'/\X  summary  document  *  01237. 

U.S.  Milk  Production  Costs  and  Returns,  1993:  An  Economic 
Basebook. 

Research  report  42  pp  May  1990. 

Stock*  ERS-AER-732.  $25.50. 

Accortling  to  this  report  based  on  data  f  rom  USDAs  farm  Costs  and  Returns 
Survey,  feed  anti  labor  efficiency  are  the  factors  with  the  greatest  potential 
to  reduce  U.S.  milk  production  costs.  The  repoiT  discusses  issues  resulting 
from  structural  changes  that  have  been  occurring  in  the  milk  protiuction 
industry mainly  trends  towarti  fewer  and  larger  operations.  ERS  AutoEAX 
summary  document  *  01212. 

Dairy  Yearbook. 

Two  3.5' disk. 

Stock  *  ERS-89032.  $45.00. 

Annual  data  on  the  production,  supply,  and  use  of  inilkand  manufactured 
dairy  produces,  1970  98.  Also  includes  wholesale  and  retail  price  indexes, 
prices  received  by  farmers,  milk  production  co.sts,  and  data  on  regio)tal 
shares  of  U.S.  milk  production.  (.WKl). 

Structure,  Management  and  Performance  Characteristics  of 
Specialized  Dairy  Farm  Business  in  the  United  States. 

Re.searc/i  report.  00  pp.  September 2000. 

Stock*  ERS-AH-720.  $27.00 

'Ehe  U.S.  dairy  industry  faces  a  changing  government  policy  environment  in 
the  year  2000.  Milk  produce)'s  are  struggling,  and  will  continue  to  struggle, 
to  adjust  to  markets  that  are  more  dependent  on  the  forces  of  supply  and 
tiemand.  The  analysis  indicates  that  farm  management  strategies  will  play 
an  important  role  in  determining  the  overall  profitability  of  a  dairy  farm 
business  as  government  supports  decline.  AutoEAX  summary  document  * 
01101 


Hogs/Pork 

Vertical  Coordination  and  Consumer  Welfare:  The  Case  of 
the  Pork  Industry. 

ERS  research  report.  34  pp.  Augu.st  1997. 

Stock*  ERS-AER-753.  $25.50. 

Advances  in  technology  have  allowed  producers  to  grow  in  size  and  produce 
a  large,  unif  orm  sup|ily  of  high  t|uality  hogs  at  lower  co.sts.  At  the  same  time, 
contractual  arrangements  aiid  vertical  integration  between  hog  producers 
and  packers  are  replacing  open  market  exchange.  ERS  AutolAX  summary 
document  *  01233. 


Poultry  &  Eggs 

Broiler  Farms'  Organization,  Management,  and  Performance. 

Reseurch  report.  48  pp  Murch  1999. 

Stock*  ERS  AIB  748.  $25.50. 

This  study  provides  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization, 
management,  anti  financial  performance  of  tl  S.  broiler  farms.  Using  data 
from  USDAs  Agricultural  Resoui'ce  Management  Stutly  (ARM.S,  formerly 
known  as  the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey),  this  re|)ort  examines  farm 
size,  financial  structure,  householtl  income,  management  practice.s,  anti 
spousal  participation  in  tiecision  making. 
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livestock.  JS)air^.  c^ouUv^.  (S^quacuUute 


Poultry  Yearbook. 

ihrce  3.5'(lisks 

Slock '  tRS  8‘)()0/B.  S55.()l). 

Monthly  ond  onnual  dotci,  1900  95,  on  pfoduction,  supply,  disoppctironce, 
prices,  ond  costs  for  efyis,  broilers,  other  chickens,  turkeys.  (.WKl). 

Structural  Change  In  U.S.  Chicken  And  Turkey  Slaughter. 

licsocvrh  report.  56  pp.  September 2000 
Stock  •  FRS  AKR  787.  S2700. 

Cost  function  unulyses  using  data  from  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  reveal 
suhstantial  scale  economics  in  chicken  and  turkey  slaughter.  These 
economies  show  no  evidence  of  diminishing  as  plant  size  increases,  are 
much  greater  than  those  realized  in  cattle  and  hog  slaughter,  and  have 
resulted  in  a  huge  increase  in  plant  size  owr  the  1972-92,  The  f  indings  also 
suggest  that  consolidation  in  the  chicken  and  turkey  slaughter  industry  is 
likely  to  continue,  particularly  if  the  growth  in  the  demand  for  poultry 
tIiminishes.Autof'AX  summary  document  *  01267 

/Xj*  Markct/Tratle  Projections 
Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Outlook. 

Although  no  printed  copies  will  he  cwailnble  from  FRS,  6  issues  of  the  report 
are  cwuilable  by  subscription  from  the  Nutionul  Technical  Information 
Service  (703-605Ti220). 

Stock*  SUB  I.DPM-4()42.  S72.00. 

1  his  monthly  report  focuses  on  current  domestic  production,  (trice,  and 
trade  statistics  for  each  of  the  sectors.  Note:  This  re)tort  will  be  released 
only  in  electronic  form  in  2000  (http://usda.mannlih.cornell.edu/  reports/ 
erssordivestock/ldpmhh/). 

User-Fee  Financing  of  USDA  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection. 

Research  report.  46  pp.  March  1999. 

Stock*  F.RS-AF.R  775.  S25.50. 

USDA’s  Food  Safety  and  ln.s|)ection  Service  (FSIS)  finances  about  13.5  percent 
of  its  budget  outlays  through  user  fees  for  overtime  and  unscheduled  meat 
and  (toultry  ins|iections.  Thi.s  report  surveys  the  aittilication  of  user-fees  for 
financing  meat  and  (loultry  inspection  (irograms  in  other  coinitries: 
reviews  user-fee  .systems  in  other  Federal  agencies,  particularly  those  with 
food  and  agricultural  mi.ssions  or  regulatory  res[ionsibiIities:  and  discusses 
the  relevant  economics  literature  on  the  use  and  design  of  user  fees.  Finally, 
the  reiiort  suggests  several  elements  that  should  underlie  the  structure  of 
user  fees  for  meat  and  (loultry  inspection,  should  such  a  program  he 
introduced.  FR.SAutoFAX  summary  document  *  01255. 

Vertical  Coordination  in  the  Pork  and  Broiler  Industries: 
Implications  for  Pork  and  Chicken  Products. 

Research  report.  48  pp.  April  1999. 

Stock  *  FRS  AFR  777  S25.5(). 

Fhis  report  comc)arcs  current  changes  in  vertical  coordination  in  the  U.S. 
(lork  imiustry  with  past  changes  in  the  U  S.  broiler  indu.stry.  Recent  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  (Kirk  indu.stry  reflect,  in  many  ways,  past  changes 
in  the  broiler  industry.  Production  contracts  and  vertical  integration  in  the 
broiler  industry  facilitated  raitid  adoption  of  new  technology,  im|troved 
((uality  control,  assured  market  outlets  for  broilers,  and  [provided  a  steady 
f  low  of  b)'oilers  for  (processing. 


i  Price  and  Quality  of  Pork  and  Broiler  Products. 

Yvha(-'g  Role  of  Vertical  Coordination.  Current 
Issues  in  Economics  of  Food  Markets. 

Research  report.  6  pp.  Teb2000. 

Stock*  FRS-AIB-747  02.  S12.0(). 

Signif  icant  changes  in  vertical  coordination  of  the  U..S.  bi'oiler  indu.stry  many 
years  ago  may  (provide  useful  insight  iipto  the  ra(Pid  changes  occurring  in 
today's  pork  industry.  Under  pnpcluction  contracts  and  vertical  integi-ation, 
the  broiler  industry  developed  and  gp-ew  into  the  leader  in  U.S.  npeat 
producti(pn  out(pacippg beef atpcl  pop'k.  Production  efficiencies,  c(uality 
assurances,  and  ccpiivenience  in  pi  oduct  offerings  have  led  to  falling  chicken 
prices  and  rising  (per  capita  consuipp(Ption,  Incentives  for  ccpntracting  in  the 
pork  industry  are  similar  to  thcpse  in  the  broiler  industry  in  many  ways.  The 
similarities  suggest  that  consumers  ippay  also  e,\(pect  (Plentiful  supiplies  of 
high  c(uality  pork  (products  at  econoipiical  prices.  FRS  AutoF/\X  summary 
docunpent  *  01146 

Change  in  U.S.  Livestock  Production,  1962-92. 

Research  report.  49  pp.  July  1997. 

Stock  *  FRS-AER-754.  $25.50. 

This  p-epoi't  examines  geogra(phic  change  iip  U.S.  liv^estock  production  during 
1969  92  from  the  standpoint  (pf  industry  concenti'atioip  and  structure.  Fai'm 
numbers  declitped  30  percent  from  1969  to  1992,  but  hog  apid  dairy  (P(Perations 
were  dcpwn  70  percent,  farnps  producing  eggs  dropped  85  (perceipt,  and 
broiler  o(perations  declined  35  peixent.  FRS  AutoFAX  suipiiipap-y  document  * 
01234. 

Price  Spreads  for  Beef  and  Pork. 

3.5  disk. 

Stock » ERS-900()6.  $35.00. 

MoiPthly  data,  1970  99,  oip  faripp  to  retail  (price  spi'eads  for  beef  aipd  ptPi'k. 
Includes  fantp  to-carcass  and  cairass  to-retail  spreads  and  retail  (prices. 
(.WKl). 

Red  Meat  Yearbook. 

Two  3.5"  disks. 

Stcpck  *  FRS-940()6.  $45.00. 

Monthly  data,  1970  96,  on  contnpercial  livestock  slaughter  and  ippeat 
pp-oduction;  livestock  apid  ppieat  (ppices  and  (price  indexes;  ippventop'ies  cpf 
cattle,  htPgs,  and  shee(P:  and  pneat  supply  and  iptilizatiopp.  (  WKl). 

Mctitpacking 

i  Mew',:!;  Consolidation  in  U.S.  Meatpacking. 

Agriculture  economic  report.  52  pp.  Feb  2000. 

Stock*  FRS  AFR-785.  $27.00 

Meat(packing  cppnsolidated  raiPidly  ipi  the  last  two  decades:  slaughter  (plappts 
becappie  much  lap'gei',  and  concepitratiopp  inci'eased  as  sppialler  firms  left  the 
industP'y.  Fhe  authop's  iPse  establishpiiepit  based  data  froppp  the  US.  Census 
Bup'eau  to  describe  consolidation  aipd  to  identify  the  p'ppIcs  of  scale 
ecppiKPmies  appd  techppological  chappge  ipi  dp'ivippg  consolidation. TliP'ppugh  the 
1970’.s,  lai'ger  (plappts  (paid  higher  wages,  gepierating  a  pecuniapy  scale 
disectPiiopny  that  lap'gcly  offset  the  cost  advantages  that  techpiolcpgical  scale 
ectppKPmies  offep'ed  large  plappts.  The  lap-ger  (Plants  wage  pi'eppiium 
disap(Peap'ed  in  the  1980s,  and  teclipptpkpgical  change  cp-eated  lai'ger  and  more 
extensive  technological  scale  econonties.  As  a  I'esult.  lai'ge  (plants  I'ealized 
gi'owiipg  cost  advantages  over  smaller  (plants,  and  (Pi'oduction  shifted  to 
lai'ger  plants.  FRS  AutoFAX  summai'y  document  *01265 
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Natural  Resources,  Environment,  & 
Conservation 

Cilohcil  Resources  8i  Knvironmenlol  Issues 

Agricultural  Resources  and  Environmental  Indicators. 

Spocuil  report.  355  pp.  September  t997. 

Stock*  r.RS  /\H 712.  S62.00. 

This  KRS  biiSL'ljook  contdiiis  a  wealth  of  information  covering  a  broatl  range 
of  subjects  in  resource  anti  environmental  economic.s.  Topics  include  land 
use,  quality,  and  ownersbij):  farm  real  estate  values:  water  use  and  c|uality: 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  energy,  and  farm  machinery:  technology:  and  the 
conservation  reserve,  compliance,  wetlaiufs,  and  non-USDA  progi  ams  that 
affect  agriculture. 

Exploring  Linkages  Among  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  the 
Environment. 

Research  report.  44  pp.  May  1996. 

Stock  *  r.RS-AKR  738.  $25.50. 

'I  bis  reiiort  examines  the  trade  and  environment  issues  likely  to  confront 
world  agriculture  ovei'  the  next  several  years.  Issues  include  how 
environmental  policies  affect  farm  tratle:  how  farm  trade  liberalization 
may  affect  environmental  quality  to  what  extent  there  should  he 
international  harmonization  of  environmental  policies  and  product 
standards:  and  whether  there  is  economic  justification  for  using  trade 
measures  to  ijrotect  the  eiwironment.  F.RS  Autof7\X  summary  document  * 
01218 

Irrijjation  &  Welter  Use 

Salmon  Recovery  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Agricultural  and 
Other  Economic  Effects. 

Research  report.  79  pp.  Fehriiarv  1996. 

Stock*  ERS-Al'.R 727  $29.50. 

This  report  analyzes  the  effect  on  the  region's  agricultural  sector  of  two 
Itroposed  measures:  reserv'oir  drawdown  along  the  lower  Snake  River  and 
reductions  in  irrigation  water  supply  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin.  ERS 
AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01207. 

Lcintl  Use 

Partial  Interests  in  Land:  Policy  Tools  for  Resource  Use  and 
Conservation. 

Researcit  report.  67pp.  November  1996. 

Stock  *  FRS-AFR  744.  $2700, 

This  report  e.xamines  the  nature  of  land  ownership  and  the  evolvi)ig  Federal 
role  in  land  use  and  conservation,  with  particular  attention  to  the  voluntary 
acquisition  and  conveyance  of  conservation  easements  and  other  partial 
interests’  in  land.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01224. 

Soil  Conservation 

Crop  Residue  Management  and  Tillage  System  Trends. 

Statistical  bulletin.  36  pp.  Augu.st  1996. 

Stock*  ERS  SB  930.  $25.50. 

A  summary  of  iiational  and  regional  trends  of  crop  residtie  managemoit, 
including  tillage  systems  irsed  on  winter  wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
spring  and  durum  wheat.  Finds  that  conservation  tillage  was  used  on  more 
than  99  million  acres  in  1994,  about  35  percent  of  total  U  S.  planted  crop  area. 
Besides  conserving  soil,  crop  residue  management  practices  also  cut 
production  co.sts  on  many  farms,  ERS  AutoF/VX  summary  document  *  01508 


WtitcM'  Qucility 

Benefits  of  Safer  Drinking  Water:  The  Value  of  Nitrate 
Reduction. 

Research  report.  21  pp.  lune  1997. 

Stock*  F.RS  AER 752.  $23.00. 

Nitrates  in  drinking  water  are  a  potential  health  risk.  'Fhis  report  evaluates 
the  potential  benefits  of  reducing  human  exposure  to  nitrates  in  the 
drinking  water  supply.  In  a  survey,  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of 
ciuestions  about  their  willingness  to  pay  for  a  hypothet  ical  water  filter, 
which  would  reduce  their  risk  of  nitrate  exposure.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary 
tiocument  *  01232. 

Economics  of  Water  Quality  Protection  From  Nonpoint 
Sources;  Theory  and  Practice. 

Agricultural  Economic  report.  120  pp.  November  1999. 

Stock  *  ERS-AER  782  $33.00 

Agriculture  is  a  major  source  of  several  nonpoint-source  pollutants, 
including  nutrients,  sediment,  pesticides,  and  salts.  Agrictiltural  nonpoint 
reduction  policies  can  be  designed  to  intluce  producers  to  change  their 
production  practices  in  ways  that  improve  the  environmental  and  related 
economic  consequences  of  production.  Policies  can  be  designed  to  achieve 
specific  environmental  or  other  similarly  related  goals  at  least  cost,  given 
transaction  costs  and  any  other  political,  legal,  or  informational  constraints 
that  may  exist. Fhis  ret)ort  outlines  the  economic  characteristics  of  five 
instruments  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  agricultural  noiiijoint  source 
pollution  (economic  incentives,  standards,  education,  liability,  and  research) 
and  discusses  empirical  research  related  to  the  use  of  these  instruments. 
ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01262. 

Wetlands 

Wetlands  and  Agriculture:  Private  Interests  and  Public 
Benefits. 

Research  report.  104  pp.  September  1998. 

Stock  *  ERS-AER  765.  $33.00. 

Fhe  public  and  private  interests  in  conserving  wetlands  have  been  the 
.subject  of  some  contentious  debates  in  recent  years.  This  report  analyzes 
wetland  policy  ciuestions  in  the  context  of  competing  interests  of  private 
landowners  and  the  puhlic.This  report  examines  successes  in  reducing 
wetland  losses  and  the  prospects  for  keeping  net  losses  as  a  low  level.  ERS 
AutoF/VX  summary  document  *  01245. 


Policy  Topics 

Agricultural  Research  8c  Develojjment  Policy 

Agricultural  Research  and  Development;  Public  and  Private 
Investments  Under  Alternative  Markets  and  Institutions. 

Research  report.  87  pp.  .May  1996. 

Stock*  ERS  AER-735.  $29.50, 

This  study  examines  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
research  .system,  as  f  inancial  constraints  and  new  consumer  demands 
cause  changes  in  the  system.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01215. 
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(^oUc^  ^(ypics _ _ _ 

Documentation  and  Use  of  DYNAGEM.  A  Dynamic  Applied 
General  Equilibrium  Model  for  Policy  Analysis. 

Ri'sc'iU'di  report.  .;!8pp.  tun  IPW 
Slock*  ERS  ACHS  9402  S23.()(). 

I'lie  re|)ort  tiocunients  the  Dyiicimic  Applied  General  Equilibrium  Model 
(DYNAGEM)  develo|ied  dt  the  IJ.S.  De|wi  tment  of  Agricultures  Economic 
Reseurch  Service  to  analyze  issues  of  regional  integration.  In  contrast  with 
static  CGE  models,  DYNACifiM  endogenizes  major  i)itertemporal  economic 
behavior,  such  as  investment,  savings,  and  international  capital  f  lows,  !  he 
mode!  can  more  satisfactorily  analyze  economic  adjustment  processes 
induced  by  a  policy  change  in  both  the  short  and  medium  run.  Here,  the 
model  is  applied  to  NAFEA  to  illustrate  the  f  rameworks  ability  to  gage  policy 
impacts. 

Conservation  Policy 

Economic  Valuation  of  Environmental  Benefits  and  the 
Targeting  of  Conservation  Programs.  The  Case  of  the  CRP. 

Agriculture  eco/ioniic  report  64  pp April  1099. 

Stock  *  ERS  AER  778.  527.00 

As  the  largest  prograin  designed  to  mitigate  the  negative  environmental 
effects  of  agriculture,  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  has 
broadened  its  initial  focus  on  l  eductions  in  soil  erosion  to  consider  other 
landscape  factors  that  may  also  he  henef  icial.  For  examt7le,  preserving 
habitats  can  help  (irotect  wildlife,  thus  leading  to  more  nature-viewing 
opportunities.  This  report  demonstrates  how  nonmarket  valuation  models 
can  he  used  in  targeting  conservation  ))rograms.  ERS  AutoEAX  summary 
docianent  *  01258 

"Fox  Policy 

~  New':^  Regionalism,  Federalism,  and  Taxation.  A  Food  and 
Farm  Perspective. 

Technical  bulletin.  68  pp.  Mur 2000. 

.Stock*  ERS 'fB-!882.  527.00. 

■fhis  report  tiocunients  an  applietl  equilibrium  mode!  of  the  Dnitetl  States. 

1  he  model  features  explicit  treatment  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  anti 
is  segmentetl  into  10  distinct  subregions.  These  subregions  engage  in  inter 
anti  intraregional  trade,  as  well  as  international  trade.  Each  region  is 
tiistinguished  by  its  unit|ue  composition  of  intiustries,  capital  markets,  and 
patterns  of  tratle.  Regional  tiata  tievelopetl  for  calibrating  the  motlel  ai'e 
discussed  and  sewral  tax  policy  reform  simulations  tiemonstrate  the 
modeling  capabilities.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01732. 

FnvMronmentol  Policy 

Agricultural  Resources  and  Environmental  Indicators. 

Kpeciul  report.  355/7/;.  September  1997. 

Stock*  ERS  AM  712.  562.00. 

I  his  ERS  hasebook  contains  a  wealth  of  inftirmation  covering  a  hroatl  range 
of  subjects  in  resource  anti  environmental  economics. 'fopics  include  lanti 
use.  t|uality,  anti  ownership:  farm  real  estate  values;  water  use  anti  t|ua!ity: 
fei  tilizer,  pesticitles,  energy,  and  farm  machinery  techntilogy  anti  the 
conservation  reserve,  compliance,  wetlantfs,  anti  non  IISDA  programs  that 
affect  agriculture. 

Green  Technologies  for  More  Sustainable  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  inlormution  bulletin.  48pp.  lun  1999. 

Stock*  ERS  AII3  752.  525.50. 

l  or  l)..S.  agriculture  to  continue  along  a  sustainable  path  of  economic 
tlevelopmenl,  further  protiui  lion  increases  must  he  generatetl  by 
let  hnologies  that  are  both  prof  itable  anti  more  environmentally  benign  In 
this  context,  the  authors  assess  the  role  of  these  green  or  sustainable 
let  hnologies  in  steering  agrit  tillure  along  a  more  sustainalile  path.  ERS 
AutoEAX  summary  tlocument  *  01152 


Provisions  of  the  Federal  Agriculture  Improvement  and 
Reform  Act  of  1996. 

Ills  re.‘iecircb  report.  157 pp.  September  1996. 

Stock*  ERS-AI 13  729.  541.00. 

This  report  provitles  an  item  by  item  tlescriiititin  anti  explanation  of  the 
new  Act,  which  will  guitle  agricultural  programs  frtim  1996  2000.  ERS 
AutoEAX  summary  tlocument  *  01014. 

The  1996  U.S.  Farm  Act  Increases  Market  Orientation. 

Ills  reseurcb  report.  32  pp.  August  1996. 

Stock*  ERS  AII3-726.  525.50. 

Ehe  federal  Agriculture  Improvement  and  Reform  Act  of  1996  provides  farm 
.sector  law  for  1996  2002.  This  bulletin  provitles  an  overview  tif  changes 
related  to  |;roduction  agriculture  resulting  from  the  commodity  iirovisions, 
agi'icultural  tratle  provisions,  and  conservation  provisions  of  the  Act.  ERS 
/VutoEAX  summary  tlocument  *  OlOlI. 

Provisions  of  the  1996  Farm  Bill. 

Specict!  supplement  to  Agricult uml  Outlook.  24  pp.  April  1996. 

Stock  *  ERS'AGO  961.  523.00. 

This  supplement  includes  an  overview  tiiscussing  how  the  FAIR  Art  frames 
farm  ptilicy  for  7  years,  a  gitissary  tif  agricultural  policy  terms,  anti  a  side-by- 
side  comparison  of  1990  anti  1996  farm  legislation. 

^  Ncw'.:^  Response  Under  the  1996  Farm  Act  and 

lyyjpiicatioy^s  for  the  U.S.  Field  Crops  Sector. 

Tecbnicitl  bulletin.  72  pp.  .July 2000. 

Stock*  ERS-T13-I888.  $27.00. 

The  1996  Farm  Act  gives  farmers  almost  co)iiplete  flexibility  allowing 
producers  to  respond  to  price  changes  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  hatl 
untler  |;revious  legislation.  This  stutly  measures  supiily  responsivene.ss  for 
major  f  ieltl  crops  to  change  in  their  t)wn  prices  and  in  prices  for  competing 
crops  anti  indicates  significant  increases  in  responsivenes.s.  ERS  AutoF'AX 
summary  document  *  01738 

Farm  Income  Policy 

A  Safety  Net  For  Farm  Households. 

Reseurcb  report.  pp44.  October 2000 
Stock  *  ERS-AER  788.  525.50, 

Discussit)ns  in  the  public  arena  have  raised  fundamental  que.stions  about 
the  ultimate  goals  of  farm  policy  anti  the  need  for  establishing  a  safety  net 
for  farm  householtls.  Fhis  report  exami)ies  four  scenarios  f  or  government 
assistance  to  agriculture  hasetl  on  the  concept  of  ensuring  some  minimum 
stantlard  of  living.  Lower  income  farmers  would  benefit  relatively  more 
from  the  safety  net  scenarios,  while  farmers  protiucing  selected 
commtHlities  benefit  relatively  more  from  current  f  arm  )irograms.  farm 
householtls  in  the  Northern  Crescent,  the  Ea.stern  Dplantfs,  the  Southern 
.SeahoartI,  anti  the  Fruitful  Rim  all  would  generally  receive  a  higher  level  anti 
a  greater  proportittn  of  benef  its  than  under  current  programs.  A  clear 
untierstanding  of  objectives  anti  intentletl  beneficiaries  must  be  the 
starting  point  fortliscussions  of  future  farm  pt)licy.  AutoEAX  summary 
document  *  01268 
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Rural  America 

Rural  America  (formerly  Rural  Development  Perspectives). 

f'RS  subscript  ion  4  issues. 

.Stock*  .SUB  RDP  40^8.  SBft.OO. 

Non  tociinicol  articles  on  tlie  results  of  new  rural  research  and  what  those 
results  mean.  Shows  the  practical  application  of  research  in  rural  banking, 
aging,  housing,  the  nonmetro  labor  force,  poverty,  and  the  effect  of  farm 
policies  on  rui'al  areas.  Besides  feature  articles,  each  issue  also  brings  you: 
Rural  Indicators  geographic  snapshots  of  trends  affecting  rural 
communities:  Book  Reviews  critical  aptiraisals  to  keep  you  abi'east  of  new 
thinking  and  theories  on  rural  and  smalltown  topics:  and  Announcements 
brief  summaries  of  newly  published  research  on  l  ural  areas. 

Dev'clopnicnt  Proj>ranis  &  Policy 

Policy  Issues  in  Rural  Development:  How  Would 
Fundamental  Tax  Reform  Affect  Farmers? 

April  1999. 

Stock*  r.R-S  AlB  751.  SIO.OO. 

The  Tootl  and  Rural  Kconomics  Division  of  BRS  designetl  this  policy-oriented, 
timely  publication  to  provitic  background  and  analysis  for  decision  makers 
and  other.s.  f  RS  AutoKAX  summary  document  *  01145, 

The  Taxpayer  Relief  Act  of  1997. 

Research  report.  34  pp.  .hilyl998. 

Stock  *  r.RS-Ar.R-764.  S25.50. 

Under  the  Taxpayer  Relief  Act  of  1997.  most  farmers  will  pay  le.ss  Federal 
income  tax,  and  farm  f  amilies  will  find  it  easier  to  transfer  the  family  farm 
across  generations.  Farmers  are  expected  to  save  more  than  S1.6  billion  per 
year  in  Federal  income  taxes  and  $150-200  million  in  Federal  estate  taxes. 

Retiree-Attraction  Policies  for  Rural  Development. 

Resedirh  report.  25  pp.  .June  1998. 

Stock  *FRS  AIB  741.  $23,00. 

This  report  reviews  the  literature  on  rural  retiree  attraction  and  tiescribes 
State  initiatives  to  help  communities  attract  retirees.  As  the  elderly  have 
become  wealthier  and  more  numerous,  economic  development  off  icials 
have  increasingly  looked  f  or  ways  to  attract  ret  irces.  By  the  year  2005,  about 
35  million  people  will  be  in  the  50  59  age  group  that  is  nearing  retirement. 
F.RSAutoFAX  summary  documcMit  *  01026. 

Rural  Economic  Development:  What  Makes  Rural 
Communities  Grow? 

Research  report.  Hpp.  October  1997. 

Stock  *  HRS  AIB  737.  $12.00 

Factors  related  to  local  and  regional  economic  growth  are  atti  activeness  to 
retirees,  right  to-work  laws,  excellent  high  school  completion  rates,  good 
public  etiucation  expenditures,  anil  acce.ss  to  transportation  networks. 
Fhese  were  associated  with  improved  county  earnings  in  1979  89,  accoriling 
to  a  multiple  regression  analysis  of  rural  counties.  FRS  AutolAX  summary 
document  *  01022. 


Issues  in  Rural  Health:  How  Will  Measures  to  Control 
Medicare  Spending  Affect  Rural  Communities? 

Research  report.  12 pp.  March  1997. 

Stock*  FRS  AIB  754.  $2,3.00. 

'The  Federal  .Medicare  program  provides  subsidized  health  insurance  for  one 
in  every  seven  Americans.  Medicare  covers  a  higher  (irotiortion  of  rural  than 
ui'han  residents  because  rural  residents  are  inore  likely  elderly  or  disabled 
persons  entitled  to  benef  its.  Fhis  report  fintls  that  the  proposals  may  have  a 
greater  effect  on  rui'al  than  urban  conimunities  due  to  the  higher 
proportion  of  Medicare  benef  iciaries  in  rural  areas. 

Factors  Associated  with  Rural  Economic  Growth:  Lessons 
from  the  1980's. 

Research  report.  119  pp.  September  1996. 

.Stock#  FRS  TB  1850.  $33.00. 

This  report  identifies  characteristics  of  rural  areas  conducive  to  economic 
growth.  Its  analysis  explains  growth  in  total  real  earnings  in  noninetro  U..S. 
counties  from  1979-89  using  multiple  regre.ssion  analysis.  FRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  #  01705. 

Cicography  of  Rural  Areas 

Urban  Influence  Codes. 

F.RS  3.5"  disk. 

Stock  #FRS-  97002.  $35.00. 

Codes  classify  3,141  counties  and  county  ec|uivalents  in  the  United  States 
into  nine  mutually  exclusive  groups. These  groups  classify  metro  counties  by 
the  size  of  the  metro  area  they  are  in  and  nonmetro  counties  by  their 
adjacency  to  each  size  of  metro  area  and  by  the  size  of  their  largest  city  or 
tovA'n. 

Housing 

Meeting  the  Housing  Needs  of  Rural  Residents:  Results  of  the 
1998  Survey  of  USDA's  Single  Family  Direct  Loan  Housing 
Program. 

Research  report  72  pp.  Dec  1999. 

Stock*  FRS-RI)RR-91.  $27.00. 

SDAs  Section  502  Single  Family  Direct  Foan  Housing  Prograni  provides 
subsidized  housing  loans  to  low  anil  moilerate-income  rural  residents  who 
do  not  own  adequate  housing  and  cannot  obtain  a  home  mortgage  froni 
other  sources.  These  findings  are  ba.sed  on  a  national  survey  of  3,027  receiit 
Section  502  borrowers,  conducted  by  the  Fconomic  Research  Service  at  the 
request  of  USDAs  Rural  Development  mission  area.  The  survey  identified 
borrower  characteri.stics  and  addressed  i.ssues  of  prograiii  effectivene.ss 
and  perforniance.This  report  compares  the  surveys  findings  with  similar 
information  for  the  other  low-  to  nioderate  income  rural  residents  and 
provides  a  separate  analysis  of  program  participation  by  elderly,  single- 
parent,  disabled.  Hispanic,  and  black  households.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
document  *  01464, 
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Incomo,  l»<)vorty,  Welfcirc 

Topcodes  and  the  Great  U-Turn  in  Nonmetro/Metro  Wage 
and  Salary  Inequality. 

Roscturh  Ri'iwi  t.  i4pp.  AugW99. 

Stock  '  KRS  A(;K,S-90()4  s;>5.50. 

Port  of  the  perceived  increase  in  wage  and  salary  inec|iiality  in  the  early 
198()s  may  he  due  to  social  scientists  using  Bureau  of  the  Census  topcodes  in 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data  as  if  they  were  valid  incomes.A 
topcode  is  the  number  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  substitutes  for  a 
reported  income  bigger  than  the  maximum  disciosahle  income  in  CPS 
public  use  sample  files. 


Infrastructure 

Will  Increased  Highway  Funding  Help  Rural  Areas? 

Rosocm  h  report.  24  pp.  August  1999. 

Stock#  f;RS-AIB753.  S23.0(). 

Rural  areas  in  the  tinited  States  stand  to  benefit  f  rom  new  highway  f  unding 
legislation,  especially  the  South.  I'he  'fransportation  Pquity  Act  for  the  21,st 
Century  fffjX  21)  authorizes  sharply  increased  f  unding  for  major  roads  and 
is  the  single  largest  public  works  hill  in  II.S.  history.  Over  a  6-year  period,  it 
will  provide  S171  billion  to  build  new  roads,  widen  lanes,  jnit  in  new 
interchange.s,  and  con.struct  bridges.  F.RS  AutoFAX  Summary  Document  * 
01048. 


Wage  Premiums  for  On-The-Job  Computer  Use  in  Metro  and 
Non-metro  Areas. 

Resodirh  report,  pp.  48  October 2000 
Stock#  ERS-AGF.S  00  02.  S25.50. 

An  analysis  of  the  on  the-Joh  computer  u.se  shows  that  such  use  is  more 
common  in  metro  areas  than  in  non-metro  areas.  A  substantial  wage 
premium,  on  the  order  of  10  percent  to  12  percent,  is  associated  with  use  of  a 
computer  on  the Job,  even  after  other Jobs  and  worker  characteristics  are 
taken  into  account,  flowever,  this  wage  premium  accounts  for  only  a  small 
pro|K)rtion  of  the  wage  differences  between  metro  and  nonmetro  arca.s. 
Further  analysis  shows  that  the  computer  use  wage  premium  is  about  5 
percent  in  non-metro  areas,  and  is  also  lower  among  workers  with  less 
education  and/  or  in  lower-status  occupation.s.  This  finding  sugge.sts  only  a 
small  role  for  computer  literacy  skills  in  enhancing  the  earnings  of  low 
wage  workers  in  rural  areas. 


Highway  Investment  and  Rural  Economic  Development;  An 
Annotated  Bibliography. 

Research  report.  26  pp.  May  1999. 

Stock#  Fits  BFA-133.  S23.0(). 

This  annotated  bibliography  summarizes  studies  of  the  rural  economic 
development  implications  of  highway  investment.  Primary  emphasis  is  on 
re.search  dealing  with  rural  area.s,  but  some  urban  studies  are  also  cited. 
Topics  covered  include  the  aggregate  economic  effects  of  highway 
investment,  the  effects  of  highway  investment  on  business  locatio)i 
decisions  and  employment  c.xpansion,  the  ef  fects  of  highway  investment  on 
different  industries,  local  and  regional  spatial  effects  of  highway 
investment,  and  highway  effects  over  time.  FITS  AutoFAX  Summary 
Document  *  01412. 
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Rural  Competitiveness:  Results  of 
the  1996  Rural  Manufacturing 
Survey. 

March  1999. 36  pp. 

Stock#  ERS-AFR-776.  S25.50. 

F.stablishments  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  locations  are 
surprisingly  similar  in  their  adoption  of 
new  technologies,  worker  skill 
rec|uirements,  use  of  government 
programs  and  technical  assistance, 
exports,  and  sources  of  financing, 
according  to  the  results  of  a  nationwide 
survey  of  3,909  )nanufacturing  businesses. 
The  most  widespread  concern  of  both  metro  and  nonmetro  businesses 
appears  to  be  with  quality  of  labor.  Access  to  credit,  transportation,  and 
telecommunications  infrastructure  is  a  problem  of  secondary  importance 
for  both  metro  and  nonmetro  respondents. The  fa.stest -growing  skill 
rec|uirements  computer,  interpersonal/teamwork,  and  problem-solving 
skills  are  not  central  to  tratlitional  academic  insti'uction.  FRS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  #  01236. 


Natural  Amenities  Drive  Rural  Population  Change. 

Research  report.  32  pp.  October  1999. 

Stock  #ERS-AFR  781.  S25.5(). 

Climate,  topography,  and  water  area  are  highly  related  to  rural  county 
population  change  ov'er  the  past  25  years.  A  natural  amenities  index,  derived 
and  discussed  here,  captures  much  of  this  relationship.  Average  1970  96 
population  change  in  nonmetropolitan  counties  was  1  percoit  among 
counties  low  on  the  natural  amenities  index  and  120  percent  among 
counties  high  on  the  index.  Employment  change  is  also  highly  related  to 
natural  amenities,  although  more  so  over  the  past  25  years  tha)i  i)i  the 
current  decade.  The  importance  of  particular  amenities  varies  by  region. 
FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  #  01261. 

Issues  in  Rural  Health:  How  Will  Measures  to  Control 
Medicare  Spending  Affect  Rural  Communities? 

Research  report.  12  pp.  .March  1997. 

Stock  #  FRS-AIB  734  $23,00. 

Medicare  covers  a  higher  proportion  of  rural  than  urban  residents  because 
rural  residents  are  more  likely  to  be  elderly  or  disabled  persons  entitled  to 
benefits.  The  rapiil  growth  of  .Medicare  expenditures  has  prompteil 
legislative  proposals  to  control  the  increase  in  spending.  Fhis  report  finds 
that  the  proposals  may  have  a  greater  effect  on  rural  than  urban 
communities  due  to  the  higher  proportion  of  Medicare  benef  iciaries  in 
rural  areas.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  #  01017 
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Racial/Ethnic  Minorities  in  Rural  Areas:  Progress  and 
Stagnation. 

Rosciirch  report.  158 pp.  RelcesccI Fclmutry  1097 
Stock  •  KRS  ;\I:K  731.  541.00. 

This  report  examines  rural  hlack,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  and  Asian  and 
Pac  if  ic  Islander  populations  and  their  economic  well  being  in  the  1080s,  an 
economically  difficult  decade  for  rural  areas.  PUS  AutoTAX  summary 
document  01711. 

Changes  in  the  Social  and  Economic  Status  of  Women  by 
Metro-Nonmetro  Residence. 

Rcsecirch  report.  22pp.  Pelmuvy  1997. 

Stock  "KRS  AIB  732.  523.00. 

Presents  a  review  and  an  appraisal  of  the  advancement  of  women,  especially 
nometropolitan  women,  during  the  lOBO’s  and  mid  lOOO's.  ERS  AutoFAX 
summary  document  *  01017 

Changes  in  the  Older  Population  and  Implications  for  Rural 
Areas. 

Reseerch  report.  36  pp.  Dec  1999. 

Stock' ERS  RDRR  OO.  525.50. 

fhe  older  population  in  the  United  States  has  been  growing  and  aging 
rapidly,  with  the  fastest  growing  segment  being  the  oldest,  age  85  and  older, 
'fhis  segment  of  the  older  population  increased  37  percent  between  1980  and 
1990  compared  with  a  17  percent  incrca.se  in  tbe  total  population  of  elderly 
(60  and  above).  The  oldest  are  more  likely  to  be  women,  to  be  in  poor  health, 
to  live  alone,  and  to  be  poor. This  analysis  presents  data  on  changes  in  the 
age  distribution  and  socioeconomic  status  of  the  older  population  by  rural 
urban  residence  and  examines  the  implications  for  l  esouires,  services,  and 
programs  in  rural  areas,  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document '  01465. 


Specialty  Agriculture 

Industrial  Uses 

Industrial  Uses  of  Agricultural  Materials. 

FRS  report.  57  pp.  1997. 

Stock '  ERS  IDS  1997.  S27.()(). 

Examines  how  agricultural  materials  are  used  by  industry.  Supplies  relevant 
economic  intelligence  to  people  involved  in  the  research,  tievelopment, 
pi'oduction,  processing,  marketing,  and  policy  aspects  of  taking  agricultural 
materials  from  the  farm  gate  through  the  industrial  marketplace.  Covers 
agricultural  materials  in  seven  categories:  starches  and  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  oils,  fibers,  animal  iiroducts,  fore.st  product.s,  natural  plant  product.s,  and 
natural  i  iibber  and  resins. 


Statistics  &  Methods 

Agricultural  Statistics 

Grain  Statistics. 

35  disk 

Stock '  ERS  9900213,  535.00. 

Area  and  production  of  corn,  rice,  millet,  northern  rice,  wheat,  sorghum,  all 
grain,  tubers:  and  double  cropping  tiata. 


Fiber  Crop  and  Textile  Output  Statistics. 

3.5' disk. 

Stock 'ERS  99002C.  535.00, 

Area  and  production  of  cotton,  Indian  hemp,  jute,  ambary  hemp,  wool 
jiroduction  &  chemical  fiber  and  cotton  cloth  production. 

Oilseed  Crop  and  Edible  Oil  Statistics. 

3.5' disk 

Stock  'E.RS-99002D.  535.00. 

Area  anti  production  of  peanuts,  rapesecd,  sesame  seetl,  soybean,  sunf  lower, 
and  total  edible  vegetable  oil  production  and  output. 

Miscellaneous  Crop  Statistics. 

3.5'disk. 

Stock 'ERS-99002E.  535.00. 

Area  and  (iroduction  of  f  ruits,  vegetables,  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  gi  een 
manure. 

Livestock  Inventory,  Slaughter  and  Meat  Output  Statistics. 

35'disk. 

Stock  'ERS  99002F.  535.00. 

Production,  slaughter  and  inventories  of  beef  camel,  eejuine  and  draft 
animals,  goat,  hog,  [lork,  rabbit,  sheej),  buffalo  and  honey  statistics. 

General  Social  and  Economic  Statistics. 

35'disk. 

Stock 'ERS-99002G.  535.00. 

Agriculture  population,  cultivated  area,  crop()ing  index,  total  population, 
total  sown  crop  area. 

Consumption  Statistics. 

35'disk. 

Stock  'ERS  990021 1.  535.00. 

Per  capita  consum()tion,  expenditures,  and  price  statistics  for  food,  clothing, 
tobacco,  a)id  alcohol  for  rural  and  urban  bouseholds. 

Statistical  Methods 

-  New':!:  Estimation  with  USDA's  Farm  Costs  and 

Return  Surveys  and  Agricultural  Resource 
Management  Study  Surveys. 

SUiffpeper  44  pp.  Apr 2000. 

Stock'  ERS-AGFS-00-01.  514. 

HSDAs  annual  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Surveys  and  Agricultural  Resource 
.Management  Study  surveys  apply  complex  stratified,  multiple  frame, 
probability  weighted,  and  sometimes  multijjle  phase  sampling  methods  to 
provide  financial  measures  of  the  agricultural  sector.  This  paper  is  an 
overview  of  survey  e.stimators,  sample  desig)i,  hypothesis  testing,  disclosure 
rules,  and  reliability  measures  for  the  two  surveys  followed  by  statistical 
program  documentation.  Sums,  ratios,  means,  multiple  regression,  binomial 
logit  analysis,  and  oriier  statistics  are  covered. 
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PS&D  VIEW. 

Two  }.5' disks.  Updolcd  monthly. 

Stock*  SUB  430020  S420, Outirterly.siihscription,  SIOO.OO 
Stock  *  SOB  93002M  S422.S,  Montlily  sohscription,  $200.00 
This  menu  driven  so(  tivare  system  groplis  <ind  displays  balance  sheet 
variables  for  agricultural  commodities  in  the  USDA  Production,  Su|iply,  and 
Distribution  databa.se.  Databases  cover  190  countries  and  regions  for  I960 
98/99  and  are  updated  monthly,  available  on  diskettes  through  a  monthly  or 
c|uarterly  subscription.  Note:  PS8<D  View  is  shipped  with  10  MB  of’archived 
data  and  350  KB  US.  Agricultural  Trade  program  f  iles.  Recjuires  an  IBM  or 
compatil)le  personal  computer,  DO.S,  33()KB  of  available  RA.M,  and  at  least  650 
KB  of  hard  diskstorage. 

Kxport  Subsidies 

U.S.  Export  Performance  in  Agricultural  Markets. 

Rcsedi  ch  rc[  mrt.  22  pp.  Felm  uiry  1997. 

Stock*  F.RS  rB  I854.  $23,00. 

This  report  dev'elops  a  method,  called  trade-share  accounting  (TSA),  that 
establishes  the  relationship  between  trade  .structure  and  market  share.  U.S. 
market  shares  are  commonly  used  as  measures  of  export  perf  ormance  in 
international  markets  and  are  frec|uently  cited  statistics  in  USDA 
publications.  ERS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01709. 

Cilolial  Commodity  Trade 

Globalization  of  the  Processed  Foods  Market. 

Re.sea/r/7  report  227 pp.  September  !99b. 

Stock  »  FITS  AF.R-742.  $51,00. 

Descrilies  patterns  of  international  commerce  in  processed  foods,  aimed  at 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  patterns  of  global  commerce  in  the 
processed  foods  sector.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *  01222. 

International  Financial  Crises  and  Agriculture  Situation  and 
Outlook  Series. 

Research  report  pp.  104.  Morch  2000 
.Stock*  ERS  WRS  99-3.  $33.00 

■fhe  report  brings  together  background  information  foras.sessing  the 
impacts  of  the  1997  99  financial  cri.ses  on  agriculture.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
crises,  how  they  affect  the  crisis  countries'  agriculture  aiid  trade,  and  how 
ITS.  ag)‘icullural  traile  is  affected. 

Mcirket  Access 

A  Framework  for  Analyzing  Technical  Trade  Barriers  in 
Agricultural  Markets. 

Re.secirch  report.  54  pp.  Morch  1999. 

Stock  *  F.RS  rB-I876.  $27.00. 

Fechnical  trade  barriers  are  increasingly  important  in  the  international 
trade  of  agricultural  product.s.  This  re|K)rt  [iroposes  a  definition  and 
classification  scheme  to  frame  discussion  and  evaluation  of  such  measures. 
Open  economy  motlels  that  complement  the  classification  scheme  are 
develo|)ed  graphically  to  highlight  the  basic  elements  that  affect  the 
economic  impacts  of  changes  in  technical  trade  barriers.  FRS  AutoFAX 
summary  tlocimient  *  01726. 


Rc*j*i<>nal  1  rade  EVgrecMiients 

Regional  Trade  Agreements  and  U.S.  Agriculture:  An 
Overview. 

Resedirh  report  30  pp.  Oct  1998. 

Stock*  FRS  AIB-745.  $23,00. 

Regionalism  and  nuiltilateralism  are  likely  to  be  mutually  reinforcing  in 
agriculture.  VVliile  the  United  States,  as  a  global  trader  with  diverse  trade 
partners,  potentially  can  gain  more  from  global  free  trade  than  from  RFAs 
many  recent  RTAs  have  been  more  comprehensive  in  their  liberalization  of 
agricultural  tratle  liberalization  than  the  Ifruguay  Round.  A  strong 
multilateral  process  can  hel|7  ensure  that  RFAs  are  trade  creating,  rather 
than  protectioni.st,  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  *01040. 

Regional  Trade  Agreements  and  U.S.  Agriculture. 

Re.seorch  report.  156  pp.  November  1998. 

Stock »  ERS-AFR-77I.  $41.00. 

Regional  trade  agreements  (RTAs)  have  become  a  fixture  in  the  global  trade 
arena.  Their  advocates  contend  that  RTAs  can  serve  as  building  blocks  for 
multilateral  trade  liberalization.  Their  opponents  argue  that  these  trade 
pacts  will  div'ert  trade  from  more  efficient  nonmember  jirotlucing 
countries.  U.S.  agriculture  can  benefit  from  participating  in  RTAs  and  may 
lose  when  it  does  not.Agricultui'e  is  the  source  of  most  potential  U.S.  gains 
from  RTAs. 

An  Introduction  to  State  Trading  in  Agriculture. 

Research  report.  48  pp.  November  1999. 

Stock*  FRS  AF,R-783.  $25.50. 

State  trading  enterprises  are  far  more  prevalent  in  agriculture  than  in 
other  industries,  .S'FEs  account  for  significant  shares  of  world  trade  In  grains, 
dairy  products,  anil  sugar.  Attempts  to  measure  the  impacts  of  STEs  and 
their  activities  on  international  agricultural  trade  have  just  begun.  This 
report  |)resents  a  classification  scheme  for  .STEs  that  provides  a  qualitative 
index  of  an  .STF's  ability  to  control  domestic  markets  and  its  ability  to 
influence  external  trade.  We  applied  the  classification  scheme  to  nine  major 
agricultural  .STFs  and  concluded  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  affect 
international  trade  substantially.  Recent  policy  refomis  have  eroded  some 
of  the  nine's  powers  to  influence  trade.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  * 
01263. 

Trade  &  tlie  Environnient 

Exploring  Linkages  Among  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  the 
Environment:  Issues  for  the  Next  Century. 

Research  report  44  pp.  May  1996. 

Stock*  FITS  AFR  738.  $25.50. 

Agricultural  trade  barriers  are  coming  down  at  the  same  time  that 
environmental  awareness  is  increasing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I'his 
report  examines  the  trade  and  environment  issues  likely  to  confront  world 
agriculture  over  the  next  several  years,  including  how  environmental 
policies  will  affect  farm  trade,  how  traile  liberalization  will  affect 
environmental  quality,  to  what  extent  there  should  be  international 
harmonization  of  environme)ital  policies  and  product  standard.s,  and  more. 
FITS  AutoFAX  summary  ilocument  *  01218. 
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U.S.  /\j»rkiiltiirtil  Trade 

Outlook  for  U.S.  Agricultural  Trade. 

Subscription.  4  issues. 

Stu(  k*SUBAi:.S  4()5S.  S3().()() 

Offers  file  Idlest  datd  on  value  and  volume  of  U.S.  farm  export.s,  by 
commodity  and  region,  as  well  as  agricultural  tratle  balance.  im|wrt 
commotlities,  and  export  outlook. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  (FATUS)/U.S. 
Agricultural  Trade  Updates. 

.'>uhscription.  FATtlS  (I  issue)  uiul  12  monthly  updutes. 

Stock' SUB  l  AIMOfa  S62,()() 

Updates  tbe  ijuantity  and  value  of  U.S.  farm  exports  and  imports,  plus  pi'ice 
trends.  Concise  articles  analyze  specific  aspects  of  tbe  export/imporl 
picture.  Keeps  readers  abreast  of  bow  U.S.  trade  stacks  u|i  in  a  global  market. 

U.S.  Processed  Food  Imports  and  Exports  1990-94. 

Reseurch  report.  2i  pp.  December  1496. 

Stock'  F.RS  SB  935.  $23.00. 

I  bis  bulletin  complements  the  Processed  Food  Trade  Concordance  (1995, 

FRS  All-707),  which  summarizes  the  procedures  used  to  convert  Bureau  of 
tbe  Census  trade  data  to  U.S.  processed  food  industry  data.  'Ibgethcr,  both 
bulletins  provide  tbe  procedure  used  to  compile  processed  food  and 
beverage  trade  data  for  1990-94.  Proce.ssed  food  trade  trends  are  also 
discussed  for  1990  94.  The  database  was  [iroduced  from  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census  CD  RUM  data.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  document  '  01515. 

Overview  of  U.S.  Horticultural  Exports  to  Asia. 

.Itcttisticul  bulletin.  222 pp.  October  1996. 

Stock'  FRS  SB-934.  $47.00. 

Presents  a  graphical  and  tabular  summary  of  U.S.  horticultural  exports  by 
major  Asian  country  and  by  commodity,  prepared  from  U.S.  export  and 
United  Nations  trade  data.  Gives  an  aggregate  overview  of  the  importance 
of  horticultural  exports  to  U.S.  agriculture.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary 
document '  01512. 

Exchange  Rates. 

3.5' disk. 

Stock'  ERS  f3802I.  $35.00. 

Monthly  t|uarterly.  anil  annual  (1970-9F3)  real  exchange  rates  for  62  countries 
mo.st  ingxirtant  to  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  Includes  weighted  average 
exchange  rates  for  total  agricultural  export.s,  high  value  products,  wheat, 
corn,  soybeans,  cotton,  red  meat.s,  fruits  and  f  ruit  juice.s,  and  poultry  for  ItS. 
agricultural  trade  customers  and  competitors  (.WKl). 

Technological  Changes  In  the  Transportation  Sector-Effects 
on  U.S.  Food  and  Agricultural  Trade. 

stuff  Report,  pp.  124  September 2.000 
Stock'  FRS  MP  1566.  $33.00 

This  report  is  tbe  proceedings  of  an  FRS  sponsored  a  workshop,  fbe 
programs  objectives  were  to  raise  awareness  within  FRS  about  tbe  role  and 
importance  of  transportation  in  tbe  U.S  food  anil  agricultural  trade  and  to 
discuss  tbe  need  of  an  agency  research  agenda  in  this  area.  AutoF/\X 
summary  document  '  014  52 
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Agriculture  in  the  WTO  International  Agriculture  and  Trade 
Report. 

58  pp  December  1998. 

Stock'  FRS-WRS  98  4.  $27.00. 

fbe  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  fraile  Negotiations  continued  tbe 
process  of  reducing  trade  barriers  achieved  in  seven  previous  rounds  of 
negotiations.  Among  the  Uruguay  Round's  most  significant 
accomplishments  were  tbe  adoption  of  new  rules  governing  agricultural 
trailc  policy,  the  establishment  of  disciplines  on  tbe  use  of  sanitary  and 
pbytosanitary  (SPS)  measure.s,  and  agreement  on  a  new  process  for  settling 
trade  disputes.  Articles  in  this  issue  cover  WTO  export  subsidy 
commitments,  sanitary  and  pbytosanitary  measures,  biotechnology  and 
more. 


Weather  and  Climate 

Major  World  Crop  Areas  and  Climatic  Profiles. 

WAOB  report.  294  pp. 

Stock  '  WAOB  A1 1  664.  $35.00. 

More  than  200  maps  show  up  to-date  crop  and  climate  data  for  18  different 
crops  in  19  key  production  regions  around  the  world.  Proviiles  a  framework 
for  assessing  tbe  weather’s  impact  on  world  crop  proiluction  by  providing 
benchmark  climate  and  crop  data  for  key  iiroduction  regions. 

Agricultural  Adaptation  to  Climate  Change:  Issues  of 
Longrun  Sustainability. 

Re.seurch  report.  57pp.  lune  1996. 

Stock'  ERS-AFR-740.  $27.00. 

Summarizes  and  interprets  data  and  conclusions  from  previous  reports  on 
climate  change  and  agriculture.  FRS  AutoFAX  summary  ilocument '  01220. 
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lhansen@ers.usda.gov 
202-694  5612 

Europe 

•  Europe  Situation  and 
Outlook  Reports  David  R. 
Keith 

dkelth@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-515! 

•  Western  Europe 

European  Union  /  Western 
Europe 

•  Biotechnology  David  R. 
Keith 

dkelch@ers.usda.gov  202 
694  5151 

•  CAP  Relorm  /  Eli 
Policy  .lason  Bernstein 
jasonb@er,s.usda.gov  202- 
694-5165 

•  Export  Subsidies  Susan  E. 
Eeetmaa 

sleetmaa@ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5153 

•  .Market  Access  Nancy  .1. 
Cochrane 

cothrane@ers.usda.gov 
202  694  514  3 


Family  Farms 

•  David  Banker 
dhanker@crs.usda.gov 
202-694  5559 

Farm  and  Farm-Related 

Employment 

•  Alex  .Majchrowicz 
alexm@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5355 

Farm  Bankruptcies  and  Farm 

Failures 

•  .Jerome  Stam 
jstam@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5365 

Farm  Bill 

•  Ralph  Heimlich 
hejmljth@ers.usda.gov 
202  694-5504 

•  C.  Edwin  Young 
ceyoung@ers.usda.gov 
202-694  5336 

Farm  Credit  and  Financial 

Markets 

•  Robert  N.  Collender 
rnc@ers.usda.gov  202-694- 
5343 

•  Jerome  Stam 
jstam@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5365 

•  Patrick  Sullivan 
.sulljvan@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5350 

Farm  Financial  Management 

•  .Mitch  Morchart 
morehart@ers.u.sda.gov 
202-694-5581 

•  .lames  Ityan 
Jimryan@er.s.u.sda.go\' 
202-694-5586 

Farm  Income 

•  Agricultural  Income  and 
Finance  Situation  and 
Outlook  David  Peacock 
dpeacock@er,s.usda.gov 
202  694  5582 

•  Animal  Farm  Income  and 
Value  Added  Roger 
Strickland 

rogers@ers.u.sda.gov  202- 
694  5592 

•  Cash  Receipts  Larry  G. 
Fraub 

ltraub@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694  5593 

•  Farm  I  louseholil 
Income  Robert  A.  Hoppe 
rhoppe@ers.u.sda.go\'  202- 
694-5572 

•  Production 
Expenses  Christopher 
McGath 

cmcgath@ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5579 


Farm  Labor  and  Wages 

•  lack  Runyan 
jrunyan@ers.usda.gov  202 
694  5438 

Farm  Lenders 

•  Jerome  Stam 
jstam@ers.u.sda.gov  202 
694-5365 

Farm  Structure 

•  David  Banker 
dbanker@ers.usda.gov 
202-694-5559 

Farm  Taxes 

•  James  Monke 
jmonke@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5358 

•  Ron  Durst 
rdurst@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694  5347 

Federal  Funds  to  Rural  Areas 

•  EaciirS.  Bagi 
fsbagi@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5337 

Feed 

•  Feed  Outlook  Allen  .1. 
Baker 

albaker@er.s.usda.gov  202- 
694-5290 

•  World  Feed 

Grains  Edward  W.  Allen 
ewallen@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5288 

Fertilizer 

•  Hai'old  Taylor 
htaylor@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5553 

Finance  and  Credit 

•  Robert  N.  Collender 
rnc@ers.usda.gov  202  694 
5343 

•  .lerome  Stam 
istam@ers.u.stla.gov  202 
694  5365 

•  Patrick  Sullivan 
sullivan@ers.usda.gov  202 
694-5350 

Floriculture 

•  Doyle  C.  .lohnson 
djohnson@ers.u.sda.gov 
202-694-5248 

Food  Advertising  and  Generic 

Promotion 

•  W.  Noel  Blisard 
nblisard@er.s.u.sda.go\' 

202  694-5445 

•  (ierald  E.  Plato 
gplato@ers.usila.gov  202 
694' 5604 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


(^^edalists  and  (£Phone  (^P^umbeu 


•  Mark  Dc'iilictly 

•  Steven  l.utz 

Food  Retailing 

Fruit  and  Nuts 

nKlonlialyisfers.iiscia.gov 

.slutz@ers.ustla.gov  202 

•  Charles  R.  Handy 

•  Fruit  anti  Nuts  Susari 

m2  6^)4  5  WO 

694  5461 

chandy@ers.ustla.gov  202 
694  5385 

Pt)llack 

pt)llack@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 

Food  Aid  (Foreign) 

Food  Insecurity  and  Hunger 

•  Phillip  R.  Kautman 

694  5251 

•  Micliael  I'riR'Iilood 

•  Craig  Gundersen 

|)kaulman@ers.u,stla.gov 

•  1  j'uit  anti  Free  .Nuts 

trui'lx“’crs.usda.g()v  202 

tggunder@crs.ustla.gt)v 

202  694  5376 

Situatit)ri  anti 

694  S160 

202-694  5425 

tint  ltK)k  Agnes  C.  Perez 

•  Stacey  L.  Rosen 

•  Mark  NttrtI 

Food  Review 

acperez@cr.s  ustla.gtw  202 

sirosend'ers.usda.gov  202 

marknord@ers.usda.gov 

•  Rosanna  M.  Morrison 

694-5255 

694  5164 

202  694  5433 

ro.sanna@ers.usda.gov 

202  694-5411 

•  Fruit  and  IVee  Nuts 

Situatittn  anti 

Food  and  Fiber  System 

Food  Irradiation 

Outlot)k  Susan  Pttllack 

•  Gerald  F.Schluter 

•  Alex  Majchrowicz 

Food  Safety 

pt)llack@crs.ustla.gt)v  202- 

schlntertfi’ersusdagov 

alexm@ers.ustia.gt)v  202- 

•  Footl  Saf  ety  Policy  Steve 

694-5251 

202  694  5395 

694-5355 

CrutchfiekI 

•  Free  Nuts  Dtyvie  C. 

•  William  Fdmondson 

•  Rosanna  .M.  Morrison 

scrutch@ers.ustia.gt)v  2t)2- 

.Iohnst)n 

wedmondsip’ers.usda.gov 

rt)sanna@ers.usda.gt)v 

694-5460 

tijt)hnson@ers.usda.gov 

202  694-5374 

202-694  5411 

•  Footl  Safety.  Microbial 

Eoodhorne  Illness  Jean  C. 

202  694  5248 

Food  Assistance  and  Nutrition 

Food  Manufacturing 

Buzhy 

Futures  and  Options 

Programs 

•  Charles  R.  Handy 

jbuzby@crs.ustla.gt)v  202- 

•  l.itiwotxl  A.  Hoffman 

•  Margaret  Andrews 

chantiy@ers.ustla.gt)v  202- 

694-5370 

lht)ff  man@ers.usda.gov 

mandrewsi^ers.nsda.gov 

694-5385 

•  Footl  Safety,  Microbial 

202-694-5298 

202  694-5441 

•  .lim  MacDonald 

Footibornc  Illness  Tanya 

•  Richard  G.  Heifner 

•  Elizalreth  Frazao 

macdt)nal@ers.usda.gt)v 

Roberts 

rheifner@ers.usda.gt)v 

efrazaota>ers.nsda.gov  202- 

202-694-5391 

tan3'ar@ers.usda.gt)v  202- 

202-694  5297 

694-5455 

•  Mark  Denbaly 

694-5464 

•  Geraltl  E.  Plato 

•  Mark  Prell 

mtienhaly@er.s.ustla.gov 

gplatt)@ers.ustia.gtn'  202- 

mprelli^crs.iistla.gov  202- 
694  5408 

202-694-5390 

Food  Stamps 

•  Margaret  Antlrews 

694  5604 

•  David  M.  Smallwood 

Food  Marketing  Costs,  Margins, 

mandrews@ers.usda.gt)v 

GATT  /  WTO  (Agreement  on 

dsmallwciSfersusdagov 

and  Price  Spreads 

202-694-5441 

Agriculture) 

202-694-5466 

•  Howai'd  Elitzak 

•  Craig  Gundersen 

•  Gene  R.  Hasha 

htjitzak@ers.usda.gov 

cggunder@ers.usda.gt)v 

ghasha@ers.ti,sda.gov  202- 

Food  Away  From  Home 

202  694-5375 

202  694  5425 

694-5193 

•  Mark.lekanovA'ski 

•  All)ert  .1.  Reed 

•  Bill  Lcvetlahl 

•  Mary  Anne  Nttrmilc 

markj@ers.usda.gov  202- 

jareetl@ers.usda.gov  202 

Ievedahl@ers.usda.gov 

mnorniile@ers.ustla.gov 

694  5394 

•  Charlene  C.  Price 

694-5392 

202  694-5431 

•  .Mark  Nord 

202-694-5162 

ccpi'ice@ers.usda.gov  202- 

Food  Markets,  Structure  and 

n'iarknortl@ers.ustla.gt)v 

Geographic  Information 

694  5384 

Industrial  Organization 

•  ,lini  MacDoiialtl 

202-694-5433 

Systems 

•  Vince  Breneman 

Food  Consumption 

mactlt)nal@crs.ustla.gov 

Food  Wholesaling 

hreneman@ers.usda.gt)v 

•  .lane  E.  Allshouse 

202-694-5391 

•  Stephen  W.  Martinez 

202  694-5597 

allshous@ers.usda.g()v 

•  Stephen  W.  Martinez 

martinez@ers.usda.gt)v 

202  694  5414 

martincz@ers.ustla.gov 

202-694-5378 

Global  Climate  Change 

•  ludith ,).  Putnam 

202-694-5378 

•  Rtibert  M.  Utilise 

Jjputnam@ers.ustla.gov 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the 

rhou.se@er.s.ustla.gt)v  202 

202  694  5462 

Food  Policy 

•  Betsey  Kuhn 

United  States 

•  Carolyn  E.  Whitton 

694-5480 

Food  Consumption,  Prices,  and 

hkuhn@ers.usda.gt)v  202 

cwhittt)n@ers.u.stia.gt)v 

Global  Food  Security 

Expenditures 

694-5400 

202-694-5287 

•  Shahia  Shapouri 

•  Jane  E.  Allshouse 

•  Bill  Levcdahl 

shapt)uri@ers.usda.gov 

allshous@ers.ustla.gov 

levetlahl@ers.usda.gt)v 

Foreign  Economic  Conditions 

202-694-5166 

202  694  5414 

2t)2-694-5431 

•  Davit!  A.  jdrgerson 

dtorg@er,s.usda.gov  202- 

•  Michael  Truehlotid 

truel)@ers.ustia.gt)V  202- 

Food  Cost  Review 

•  llowarti  Elitzak 

Food  Product  Characteristics 
and  Prices 

694  5334 

694-5169 

hclitzak@ers.ustla.gov 

•  Michael  Harris 

Foreign  Food  Insecurity 

Grain  Crops 

202  694  5375 

jharris@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 

•  Shahia  Shapt)uri 

•  Allen  ,1.  Baker 

694  5386 

shapouri@ers.u.stia.gt)v 

albaker@ers.usda.gt)V  202 

Food  Demand  and  Expenditures 
•  AiDiette  1 ..  (jaitst)n 

Food  Product  Introductions 

202  694  5166 

694-5290 

atjauson@ers.ustla.gov 

•  Mark  Denbaly 

Former  USSR  International 

Hay 

202  694-5589 

mdenhaly@er,s.ustla.gt)v 

Agriculture  and  Trade  Situation 

•  Allen  ,1.  Baker 

•  Kuo  S.  Huang 

202  694-5390 

and  Outlook 

alliaker@ers.ustia.gt)v  2t)2 

khuang@ers.u.stla.gov  2f)2 
694  5346 

•  William  l.iefcrt 

wliefcrt@ers.ustla.gt)v 

202  694  5156 

694-5290 

Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 
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(^'peciaUsts  and  <£Phone  (Sp^umbets 


Health  Economics 

•  Paul  I).  1  renzen 

1(V.  (>>)4  S?SI 

•  I'l  otl  kiuiilor 

f  kuchlerC‘‘>ors  iistla.gov 
202  6‘)4  S4(i8 

Hogs 

•  Hogs  l.t'laiitl  VV.  Southai'tl 
soiitliaiti(^t'rs,ustla.gov 
20;.  604  5187 

•  World  Pork  Mildred  Haley 
nihaleyt‘®ers.ustla.gov  202 
604-5176 

Horticulture 

•  Doyle  C.  Johnson 
tijolinsoneters.u.stla.gov 
202  604  5248 

Housing 

•  Janies  J.Mikesell 
mikeselkSers.Lisda.gov 
202  604  5432 

•  (ieorge  Wallace 
gwallaceyiers.usda.gov 
202  604-5360 

Income  and  Poverty 

•  Linda  Ghelfi 
Ighelf'it'i’ers.iisda.gov  202- 
604-5437 

Integrated  Pest  Management 

•  Sharon  Jans 
sjans(!i'crs.usda.gov  202 
604-5543 

International  Agriculture  and 
Trade  Situation  and  Outlook 
Reports 

•  Europe  DavitI  R.  Kelt  h 
dkelch@ers.usda.gov  202 
604  5151 

•  Former  USSR  William 
l.ieiert 

wlief’ert@ers.usda.gov 
202  604-5156 

•  NATI'A  John  E.  Link 
jlink@crs.usda.gov  202 
604  5228 

International  Food  Security 

•  Shahia  Shapouri 
shapouri@ers.usda.gov 
202  604  5166 

•  Michael  Lruehlood 

I  rueli@ers.ustla.gov  202 
604  5160 

International  Markets  and 
Competition 

•  .Mathew  I).  Shane 
mshane@ers.ustla  gt)v 
202  604  5282 


Irrigation 

•  Noel  (iolleht)n 
gt)llehon@crs.ustla.gov 
202  604  5530 

Japan 

•  lohn  ll.Dvck 
idyck@ers.usda.gov  202 
604  5221 

Labor  Market  Areas  and 
Commuting  Zones 

•  Eimtithy  Parker 
tparker@ers.usda.gov  202 
604-5435 

Labor  Markets 

•  Robert  M.  Gihbs 
rgibbs@ers.ustia.gov  202 
604-5423 

•  Karen  1  lamrick 
khamrick@crs.usda.gt)v 
202-604-5426 

Land  Ownership  and  Tenure 

•  Keith  Wiehe 

kd  w  i  ehet‘i’e  rs.  u  s  tia  .gti  v 
202  604-5520 

Land  Use 

•  Maiitiw  Vesterliy 
vesterby@ers.usda.gt)v 
202-604-5528 

•  Rural  Amenities  Charles 
BarnartI 

cbarnarti@ers.usda.gt)v 
202-604  5602 

Land  Values 

•  Charles  Barnard 
charnartl@ers.ustla.gt)v 
202  604  5602 

Latin  America 

•  .lohn  E.  Link 
jlink@ers.ustla.gov  202- 
604  5228 

Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry 
Situation  Outlook  (monthly) 

•  Cattle  anti  Sheep  Ronaltl 
A.  Gustalstm 

ronaltlg@ers.ustia.gov  202- 
604-5174 

•  Dairy  lames  Miller 

IJmiller@ers.usda.gov  202 
604  5184 

•  General 
Initirmation  l.elantl  W. 
SouthartI 

southartl@er,s.ustia.gt)v 
202  604  5187 

•  Ht)gs  l.elantl  W.  SouthartI 

southartl@ers.ustia.gov 
202  604  5187 

•  Ptiultry 


Local  Government  Finance 

•  Richartl  .1  Reetler 
rreetler@ers.u.stia.gt)v  202 
604-5360 

Macroeconomic  Linkages  to  the 

Rural  Economy 

•  Karen  Hamrick 
khamrick@ers.ustla.gov 
202-604-5426 

Macroeconomy  and  Public  Policy 

•  Elise  Golan 
egolan@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 
604-5424 

•  Kenneth  Hanstin 
khanson@er.s.ustia.gov 
202  604-5427 

Manufacturing 

•  Fred  Gale 
rgale@ers.ustla.gt)v  202- 
604  5340 

•  David  A.  McGiranahan 
tlmcg@ers.usda.gov  202 
604-5356 

Manure  Management 

•  Noel  Gollehtin 
gt)lleht)n@ers.ustla.gov 
202  604  5530 

•  Marc  Ribautit) 
mribautlo@ers.ustla.gt)v 
202-604-5488 

Marketing  Orders 

•  Fruit  Agnes  C.  Perez 
actierez@ers.ustia.gov  202- 
604-5255 

•  Vegetables  Gary  S.  Lucier 
glucier@ers.ustla.gt)v  202- 
604-5253 

Mercosur 

•  Hilda  Chris  Btilling 
hbolling@ers.ustla.gov 
202  604  5212 

•  .lames  V.  Stout 
j,stout@ers.usda.gov  202 
604  5237 

Mergers,  Acquisition,  and 

Divestitures  in  Food  Markets 

•  Mark  Denhaly 
mtlenhaly@ers.ustia.gt)v 
202  604  5  300 

•  Charles  R.  Hantly 
chandy@er.s.ustla.gt)v  202- 
604  5385 

Mexico 

•  .lohn  E.  Link 
jlink@er.s.ustla.gt)V  202 
604-5228 

Migration 

•  Jtihn  Cromartie 
Jbc@ers.ustla.gov  202  604 
5421 


NAFTA 

•  Jtihn  E.  Link 
Jlink@ers.ustla.gov  202 
604  5228 

New  Independent  States  of  the 

Former  Soviet  Union 

•  Olga  Liefert 
oliel'ert@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 
604-5155 

•  VA'illiam  Liefert 
wlielert@ers.ustla.gt)v 
202  604  5156 

New  Product  Introduction 

•  Mark  Denbaly 
mtlenbaly@ers.ustla.gt)v 
202-604-5300 

Nonmetro  County  Typologies 

•  Peggy  Ctiok 
ticot)k@crs.ustla.gt)v  202 
604-5410 

•  I'homas  A.  Carlin 
tcarlin@ers.usda.g()v  202- 
604-5406 

North  Africa  and  Middle  East 

•  EawziA.Taha 
ftaha@ers.ustla.gt)v  202- 
604-5168 

Nutrition 

•  Elizabeth  Erazat) 
efrazao@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 
604  5455 

•  Biing  llwan  Lin 
hlin@cr.s.ustia.gt)v  202- 
604  5458 

Oats  and  Barley 

•  Feed  Outlotik  Allen  .1. 
Baker 

alhaker@ers.ustla.gov  202- 
604-5200 

Oil  Crops  Outlook 

•  Rantlall  Schne|if 
rsthnepf@ers.ustla.gov 
202  604-5203 

•  .Mark  Ash 
mash@ers.usda.gt)v  202 
604  5280 

Organic  Foods 

•  l.ewrene  K.  Glaser 
lkglaser@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 
604  5246 

•  Catherine  R.  Greene 
cgreene@ers.u.stla.gt)v 
202  604-5541 

•  Barry  Krisstilf 
harryk@ers.ustla.gov  202 
604-5250 

Outlook  for  U.S.  Agricultural 

Exports 

•  Carolyn  L.  Whitttin 
cwhit  t  tin@er.s.ustla.gt)v 
202  604-5287 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


c^'pedaiists  and  (£Phone  (^Numbers 


Pesticides 

•  Craig  Osteen 
eosteeiiiu'ersiisilagov  202 
694  S547 

•  Merritt  I’adgitt 
nipacigittfi'ers.iisda.gov 
202  694  5S06 

Population 

•  Joliii  Croniartie 
JI')cta\>rs.Lisda.g()\'  2t)2  694 
S421 

•  Calvin  Beale 
(i)eale(“'ers.iisda.gov  2t)2* 
694  S416 

Potatoes 

•  CarvS.  I.iieier 
glucieniJcrs  Lisda  gov  202 
694  S2S? 

•  Charles  S,  I’luninier 
cplmnmen‘'>ers.Lisda.gov 
202  694  5256 

Poultry 

•  Poultry 

•  I'rade  David  .1. 1  larvey 
tljharveys^ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5177 

Poverty 

•  Linda  Cihelfi 
Igheltlfiicrs.usda.gov  202 
694  5437 

•  Mark  Nord 

ma  rk  n  o  rchscrs.  u  s  tia  .go  v 
202-694-5433 

Processed  Food  Trade,  Foreign 

Investment,  and  Policy 

•  Charles  R.  Handy 
chandyfJers.usda.gov  202 
694-5385 

•  Steven  A.  Neff 
sneff(“>ers.usda.gov  202- 
694  538! 

Productivity  of  US.  Agriculture 

•  LIdon  Ball 
eballp'ers.usda.gov  202 
694  560! 

Resource  and  Environmental 

Policy 

•  Roger  Claassen 
claassen^ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5473 

•  Ralph  Heimlich 
heimlichfi’ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5504 

Retail  Food  Prices,  Forecasts,  and 

the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 

Food 

•  Annette  L.  Clauson 
aclausont“>ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5  389 


Rice 

•  Rice  Out  look  William 
Chambers 

t  hambersK'rs.usda.gov 
2t)2  694  5312 

•  Rice  Outlook  Nathan  W. 
Childs 

nchildsji'ers.usda.gov  2.02 
694  5292 

Risk  Management 

•  Robert  Dismukes 
dismukesf'er.s.usda.gov 
202  694  5294 

•  .lanet  Perry 
jperryC'i’ers.usda.gov  202 
694-5152 

•  loy  L.  Harwood 
jharwoodt'i'ers.usda.gov 
2t)2  694-5310 

Rural  Business  and  Industry 

•  Fred  dale 
f'galePY'rs.usda.gov  202 
694-5349 

•  David  A.  McCra}iahan 
dmcgp'cr.s.usda.gov  202 
694-5356 

Rural  Communities 

•  Peggy  Cook 
pcookt'i’ers.usdagov  202- 
694-5419 

Rural  Conditions  and  Trends 

•  Douglas  Bowers 
dbowers@ers.iisda.gov 
202-694-5398 

Rural  Credit 

•  Patrick  Sullivan 
.suIlivan@ers.usda.go\'  202- 
694  5350 

Rural  Development 

•  Leslie  Whitener 
whitener@ers.u.sda.gov 
202-694  5444 

•  David  A.  McCranahan 
dmcg@cr.s.usda.gov  202 
694-5356 

Rural  Development  Perspectives 

•  Douglas  Bowers 
dbowers@ers.u.sda.gov 
202  694  5398 

Rural  Development  Policy 

•  Richard  .1.  Reeder 

ri  eeder@ers.usda.gov  202- 
694-5360 

Rural  Economy 

•  Leslie  Whitener 
whitener@er.s.usda.gov 
202  694  5444 


Rural  Education  and  Training 

•  Robert  M.  Cibbs 
rgibbs@ers.usda.gov  2t)2 
694  5423 

Rural  Elderly 

•  Carolyn  Rogers 
crogerst“>ers.usda.gov  2t)2 
694  5436 

Rural  Employment 

•  Robert  M.  (abbs 
rgilibs@ers.u.sda.gov  202 
694  5423 

•  Timothy  Parker 
t[)arker@ers.usda.gov  202 
(i94  5435 

Rural  Income  and  Poverty 

•  Linda  dhelfi 
lghein@cr.s.u.sda.gov  202 
694-5437 

Rural  Industrial  Structure 

•  David  A.  McGranahan 
dmcg@er.s.usda.gov  202- 
694-5356 

Rural  Minorities 

•  Peggy  Cook 
pcook@ers.u.sda.gov  202- 
694-5419 

Rural  Population 

•  .lohn  Croniartie 
jlic@ers.usda.gov  202-694 
5421 

•  Calvin  Beale 
cbeale@ers.u.sda.gov  202 
(194-5416 

Rural  Population  Migration 

•  John  Croniartie 
jbc@ers.usda.gov  202-694 
5421 

Rural-Urban  Continuum  Codes 

•  Calvin  Beale 
cbealc@er.s.u.sila.gov  202- 
694  5416 

Russia  (see  New  Independent 

States  of  the  Former  Soviet 

Union) 

•  Sanitary  anti 

Phytosanitary  Trade  Barriers 

•  William  Licfert 
wliefert@er.s.usda.gov 
202  694  5156 

•  Food  Uuality'Fliomas 
Worth 

tworth@ers.usda.gov  202 
694  52()2 

•  Phytosanitary  Linda 
Calvin 

lcalvin@ers.usda.gov  202 
694  5244 


Small  Farms 

•  Rohert  A.  I  loppe 
rho|i|ie@ers.ti.sda.gov  2t)2 
(i94  5572 

•  .lanet  Perry 
jperry@crs.usda  gov  202 
(i94  5152 

Soil  Conservation 

•  RichartI  Magleby 
rmaglebyiii'ers.usda.gov 
202  694  5615 

•  Conservation 
Tillage  Carmen 
Sandretto 

carmens@crs.u.stla.gov 
202  ()94  5(i22 


Sorghum 

•  Feet!  Outlook  Allen  .1. 
Baker 

albaker@ers.usda.gov  202 
694  5290 

•  Worltl  Sorghum  Edward 
W.  Allen 

ewallen@ers.ustla.gov  202- 
(194-5288 

South  America 

•  James  Vf  Stout 
jstout@ers.ustla.gov  202 
(194-5237 

•  Hiltia  Chris  Bolling 
hbolling@ers.usda.gt)v 
202  (i94  5212 

South  and  Southeast  Asia 

•  Gary  Vocke 
gvocke@ers.u.stla.gov  202- 
694-5285 


Soybeans 

•  Mark  Ash 
mashcn'er.s.usda.gtiv  202- 
694-5289 

State  Trading 

•  Karen  Ackerman 
ackermanC^ers.ustia.gtiv 
202  (194-5264 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

•  Stacey  L.  Ro.sen 
slrosen@ers.u.stla.gov  202 
(194-5164 

Subsidy  Equivalents 

•  Frctlerick.l.  Nelson 

f  jnelson@er.s.ustla.gt)v 
202  (i94  5326 

Sugar 

•  Nytiia  Suarez 
nrsuarez@ers.u.stla  gtiv 
202-694  5259 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 
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<^'pecialists  atS  c^hone  (B^timbets 


•  Sugciraiul  Sureti'iier 

•  Truit  and  Tree  Nuts 

Sit  licit  ion  cinti 

Situation  anti 

Out  look  Stephen  t  laley 

Outlook  Agnes  C.  Perez 

slicileyi.“''ers.usdcigov  2t)2 

acperez@ers.usda.gov  202- 

604  S247 

604  5255 

•  Truit  and  Tree  Nuts 

Sunflowers 

Situation  anti 

•  Mark  Ash 

Outlook  Susan  Pollack 

inaslii?>ers.usilagov  202 

pollack@ers.usda.gov  202- 

604-5280 

604  5251 

Sustainable  Agriculture 

U.N.  Trade  Data 

•  Mathew  D.  Shane 

Technical  Barriers  to  Trade 

mshane@ers.ustla.gov 

•  William  l.iefert 

vvlieferU'i'ers.usilagov 

202-604  5282 

202-604  5156 

U.S.  Export  Programs 

•  Davitl  W.  Skully 

Telecommunications 

tlskully@ers.usda.gov  202- 

•  Peter  Stenherg 

stenhergL“>ers.ustla.gov 

604-5236 

202-604  5366 

U.S.  Food  Trade,  Foreign 
Investment,  and  Policy 

Tobacco  Situation  and  Outlook 

•  Charles  R.  Handy 

•  rhomas  C  Capehart,  Jr. 

chandy@ers.usda.gov  202- 

thomascssers.usda.gov 

694-5385 

202-604-5311 

•  Steven  A.  Neff 

sneff@ers.usda.gov  202- 

Trade 

694  5381 

•  Outlook  for  tJ.S. 

•  Daniel  Pick 

Agricultural 

dpick@ers.usda.gov  202- 

i'xports  Carolyn  L. 

Whitton 

694-5278 

cwhitton@ers.usda.gov 

U.S.  Trade  Data 

202-694-5287 

•  Outlook  for  U.S. 

•  Processed  Pood 

Agricultural 

Trade  Steven  A.  Neff 

Exports  Cartilyn  L. 

sneff@ers.usda.gov  202 

Whitton 

604-5381 

cwhitton@ers.usda.gov 

•  Trade  Policies  Mary  Anne 

202-604  5287 

Norniile 

•  t I  S.  Agricultural  Trade 

mnormile@ers.usda.gov 

Update  (TATUS)  Carolyn  L. 

202  604  5162 

Whitton 

•  O  N.  Trade  Data  Mathew 

cwhitton@er.s.usda.gov 

D.  Shane 

202-604  5287 

mshane@ers.ustla.gov 

•  U.S. Trade  Data  Carolyn  L. 

202  604-5282 

Whitton 

•  OS.  Agricultural  Trade 

cwhitton@ers.usda.gov 

Update  (TATOS)  Carolyn  L. 
Whitton 

202  604-5287 

cwhitton@ers.usda.gov 

Ukraine 

202  694  5287 

•  Britta  Bjornlund 

brittab@er.s.ustla.gov  202- 

Trade  and  Environment 

•  Otpal  Vasavatia 

604-5142 

vasavada@er.s.ustia.gov 

Unemployment 

202  604  5610 

•  l.orin  Kusmin 

lkusmin@ers.usda.gov 

Transportation 

202-604  5420 

•  Dennis  M  Brown 

•  Timothy  Parker 

tlennish@ers.usda.gov 

tparker@ers.ustla.gov  202- 

202  604  5338 

604  5435 

Tree  Nuts 

Urban  Influence  Codes 

•  Doyle  C  lohnson 

•  l  .intia  Cihelfi 

djohnst)n@crs  ustla.gov 

lghelfi@ers.usda.gov  202- 

202  604  5248 

604  5437 

•  Timothy  Parker 

t|wrken“'cis.ustlii.g()v  202 
604  S43S 


USSR,  Former 

•  South  America  Hilda 

•  Former  USSR 

Chris  Bolling 

International  Agriculture 

hbolling@ers.usda.gov 

antl  Trade  Situation  and 

202-604-5212 

Outlook  William  l.iefert 

•  South  America  .lames  V. 

wliefert@er.s.usda.gov 

Stoutjstout@ers.usda.gov 

202-604  5156 

202  694-5237 

Vegetables 

Wetlands 

•  Vegetables  and 

•  Roger  Claassen 

Specialties  Situatitin  anti 

claassen@ers.ustla.gt)v 

Outlook  Gary  .S.  Lucier 

202-604-5473 

glucier@ers.u.sda.gt)v  202 

•  Ralph  Heimlich 

604-5253 

heimlich@er.s.ustla.gov 

202-604-5504 

Vertical  Coordination  and 

Industrialization  of  Food 

Wheat 

Markets 

•  Wheat  Outlook  .Mack  N. 

•  lini  MacDonald 

Leath 

macdonal@ers.usda.gov 

mleath@ers.usda.gov  202 

202  604-5391 

694-5302 

•  Stephen  W.  Martinez 

•  Worltl  Wheat  Etiwartl  W. 

martinez@er.s.ustia.gov 

Allen 

202  604-5378 

ewallen@ers.ustla.gov  202 
694-5288 

Water 

•  Manure 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Management  Noel 

•  .Ian  Lewandrowski 

Gollehon 

Janl@ers.usda.gov  202-604 

go  1 1  eh  0  n  @crs.  u  s  ti  a  .gt)  V 

5522 

202-604-5530 

•  Water  Quality  Marc 

World  Feed  Grains 

Rihaudo 

•  Edward  W.  Allen 

mrihaudo@ers.usda.gov 

ewallen@ers.usda.gov  202- 

202-694-5488 

604-5288 

•  Water  Suiiply  Noel 

Gollehon 

World  Food  Production  and 

gollehon@ers.ustla.gov 

Consumption 

202  604  5539 

•  Ronald  Cl.  Tro.stle 

rtrt)stle@ers.ustia.gt)v  202 

Welfare  Programs 

694-5280 

•  Peggy  Ct)ok 

pcook@ers  ustla.gov  202- 

World  Oilseeds,  Oil  Crops 

694  5419 

•  Mark  Ash 

•  Tintia  Glielfi 

mash@ers.usda.gov  202 

lghelf  i@ers.ustla.gt)v  202 

694-5289 

604  5437 

•  Mark  NortI 

World  Rice 

marknord@ers.usda.gov 

•  Nathan  W.  Childs 

202  604-5433 

nchilds@er.s.usda.gov  202 
694-5292 

Western  Europe  (see  Europe) 

•  We.stern  Hemisphere 

•  Canada  Suchada  V. 

Langley 

slangley@ers.ustia.gov 

202-694  5227 

•  Caribbean  VA'illiam  E.  Ko.st 
weko.st@ers.ustla.gov  202- 
604  5226 

•  riAA  Mary  E.  Burl  isher 
burfishr@ers.usda.gov 

202  604-5235 

•  NAFTA  .lohn  E.  Link 
jlink@cr.s.ustia.gt)V  202 

604  5228 

Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 


l^ustomer  c>J«kitmaUon 


Customer  Information 

I  low  to  t)rcler 

By  Telephone 

I  lie  KRS  NASS  soles  desk  is  open  from  8:30  o.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Ilostern  time,  Mondoy  tlirough  fridoy'l'o  ploee  your  order, 
pleose  coll  I  800  999  0770  or  (703)  605  6220.  I’DI)  foi'the  heoriiig 
im|ioiretl  is  ovoiloble  ot  (703)  487  4639. 

By  Mail 

N'flS 

5285  Fort  Royol  Rood 
Spi'ingfield,  V^A  22161 
Fleose  do  not  moil  RUSH  Service  orders. 

By  Fax 

Place  orders  by  fox  24  boors  o  day  7  days  a  week,  fox  your  orders 
to  (703)  605-6900.  lb  verify  receipt  of  your  fox,  please  coll 
(703)  605-6090  between  7:00  o.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  time, 

Monday  tbrougb  Friday 

By  Computer 

A  tjuick  and  easy  way  to  order  USDA  publications  and  |)roducts 
from  N'flS  is  tbrougb  tbe  N'flS  Web  site:  http:/Avww.ntis.gov. 

N'flS  offers  online  ordering  for  most  products  appearing  on  its 
Web  site.  A  product  that  can  be  ordered  from  NTIS  via  tbe  Web 
will  feature  an  order  button  on  its  page.  Tbe  price  of  products 
ordered  via  tbe  Web  for  shipment  to  customers  outside  tbe 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  will  be  tbe  same  per  unit 
price  as  tbo.se  products  ordered  for  shipment  inside  tbe  United 
States.  International  customers  who  choose  to  fax,  mail,  oi' 
phone  their  orders  will  not  qualify  for  tbe  special  "ordered  via 
tbe  Web"  U  S.  price.  However,  tbe  N'flS  handling  fee  for 
international  orders  placed  via  tbe  Web  remains  SIO  per  total 
order  and  is  not  reduced. 

Publications  and  products  can  also  be  ordered  from  N'flS  via 
email:  ers.nass@ntis.gov.  Note:  If  you  plan  to  order  by  cretlit  card 
and  are  concerned  about  Internet  security,  you  may  register 
your  credit  card  at  NTIS  to  avoid  sending  your  account  number 
with  each  order.  Simply  call  (703)  6()5-6()'70,  leave  your  card 
number  and  expiration  date,  and  we  will  automatically  charge 
your  carti  when  your  e-mail  order  is  processed. 

International  Orders 

Customers  outside  tbe  United  States  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  order  from  one  of  the  N'flS  cooperating 
oi'ganization.s.  Call  ('703)  605  6220  for  contact  information  or 
access  N'flS  Web  site:  bttp://www.nt is.gov/cooperat.btm  fora 
current  listing.  Note:  Orders  shipped  outside  tbe  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  are  subject  to  international  prices  unless  ordered 
via  tbe  Web. 

Methods  of  l*ayiiieiit  - 

Credit  Card 

Visa,  Mastei'Card,  American  Expres.s,  or  Discover 

Check  or  Money  Orders 

Payable  to  N'flS  in  ILS.  dollars  drawn  on  a  U.S.  bank,  an  international 
bank  with  a  U.S.  address  on  tbe  check,  ora  Canadian  bank. 


Ship|2inj»  and  llandlin|4 

Domestic  Shipping 

All  regular  U.S.  orders  are  shipped  either  by  express  delivery  or 
USPS  first  class,  depending  on  destination  and  shipping 
weight. 

International  Shipping 

All  regular  pre|7aid  orders  are  sbi|)ped  air  to  surface"  unless 
airmail  is  recpie.sted.  Airmail  service  is  available  for  an 
additional  fee. 

Airmail  Fees 

Canada  and  Mexico  add  S4  per  item.  Other  countries  add  S8 
per  item. 

Flandling  Fee 

file  N'flS  handling  fee  is  $5  per  total  oi  cler  for  delivery  to  any 
location  in  tbe  United  States,  Canatia,  or  Mexico.  Orders 
shipped  outside  of  North  America  carry  a  handling  fee  of  SK) 
per  total  order  (including  those  orders  placed  via  tbe  Web). 

A  bantiling  fee  does  not  apjily  to  RUSH  service,  subscription.s, 
and  pickup  orders. 

Additional  Information 

Tracing  an  Order 

If  you  have  c|uestions  about  an  order,  call  1  8()0-999-6'7'79  or 
(703)  605-6220  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  time, 
Monday  through  Friday 

Refund  Policy 

I  be  ERS/NASS  policy  is  that  all  sales,  inclutling  subscriptions, 
arc  final.  At  tbe  customer's  request,  we  will  discontinue 
shipping  a  subscription  jiroduct,  but  there  will  be  no  refund 
for  tbe  remaining  issues.  We  will  gladly  replace  any  item  you 
requested  if  we  made  an  error  in  fillingyour  order,  if  the  item 
was  defective,  or  if  you  received  it  in  damaged  condition.  .lust 
call  1-800-999-6779  or  ('703)605-6220. 

Pickup  Service 

Orders  may  be  picked  up  at  tbe  N'flS  Bookstore  at  5285  Port 
Royal  Road,  Springfield,  VA  22161  (1-495,  exit  5  west)  on 
weekdays  between  8:30  a.m.  anti  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  time. 


NTIS  Deposit  Account 

I  bis  convenient  debit  account  service  makes  it  ea.sy  to  ortler  f  rom 
N'flS.  1  be  advantages  include:  an  account  number  to  .simplify  all 
ordering  and  monthly  .statements  VA'itb  detailed  transactions  and 
routing  information,  for  only  $5  per  quarter,  you  can  use  this 
convenient  debit  account  service,  for  additional  information, 
lilease  call  ('703)  605  6630. 


Call  our  order  desk  at  1-800-999-6779  or  (703)605-6220 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

TECHNOLOGY  ADMINISTRATION 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE 


ORDER  FORM 


KT1S 

Information  is  our  businoss 


NTIS  Web  Site  —  http://www.ntis.gov 


SHIP  TO  ADDRESS  (please  print  or  type) 

CUSTOMER  MASTER  NUMBER  (IF  KNOWN) 


AHENTION/NAME 


ORDER  BY  PHONE  (eliminate  mail  time) 

8:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  Eastern  Time,  M  -  F. 

Sales  Desk:  1-800-553-NTIS  (6847)  or  (703)  605-6000 
TDD:  (703)  487-4639  (8:30  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.) 


ORGANIZATION 


DIVISION /ROOM  NUMBER 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

1-888-584-8332  or  (703)  605-6050 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PROVINCE /TERRITORY 

INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  CODE 

COUNTRY 


ORDER  BY  FAX  (703)  605-6900 

To  verify  receipt  of  fax  call:  (703)  605-6090, 
7:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  Time,  M-F. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL 

National  Technical  Information  Service 
5285  Port  Royal  Road 
Springfield,  VA  22161 


^HONE  NUMBER  ^ 

FAX  NUMBER  ^ 

CONTACT  NAME 

INTERNET  E-MAIL  ADDRESS 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

(please  print  or  type) 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard 

□  American  Express  □  Discover 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

CARDHOLDER’S  NAME 

□  NTIS  Deposit  Account  Number: 

□  Check  /  Money  Order  enclosed  for  $ 

(PAYABLE  TO  NTIS  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS) 

RUSH  SERVICE  is  available  for  an  additional  fee. 

Call  1-800-553-6847  or  (703)  605-6000. 

ORDER  VIA  E-MAIL  -  For  Internet  security  when  placing  your 
orders  via  e-mail,  register  your  credit  card  at  NTIS;  call  (703) 
605-6070.  Order  via  E-mail  24  hours  a  day:  orders@ntls.gov 

BILL  ME  (U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mexico  only) 

NTIS  will  gladly  bill  your  order,  for  an  ad(Jltional  fee  of  $10.00. 
A  request  to  be  billed  must  be  on  a  purchase  order  or  company 
letterhead.  An  authorizing  signature,  contact  name,  and 
telephone  number  should  be  included  with  this  request. 
Requests  may  be  mailed  or  faxed. 

ALL  SALES  ARE  FINAL  -  NTIS  electronically  stores  our 
collection  of  almost  3  million  items  and  custom-reproduces  a 
single  copy  specifically  for  your  order.  Therefore,  NTIS  does 
not  accept  cancellations,  requests  for  modifications,  or  returns 
for  credit  or  refund.  All  sales  are  final.  If  you  believe  the  item 
you  received  is  defective  or  if  we  made  an  error  in  filling  your 
order,  please  contact  our  Customer  Service  Department  via  e- 
mail  at  info@ntis.gov  or  by  phone  at  1-888-584-8332  or 
(703)605-6050. 


PRODUCT  SELECTION  (please  print  or  type) 


NTIS  PRODUCT  NUMBER 

INTERNAL  CUSTOMER 

ROUTING  (OPTIONAL) 

UP  TO  8  CHARACTERS 

UNIT  PRICE 

OUANTITY 

INTERNATIONAL 
AIRMAIL  FEES 

(SEE  BELOW) 

TOTAL  PRICE 

PAPER 

COPY 

MICRO¬ 

FICHE 

MAGNETIC 

TAPE* 

DISKETTE 

CD-ROM 

OTHER 

CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

 CGG 

$ 

$ 

$ 

^  CIRCLE 

3480 

1600 

6250 

LABELING 

FORMAT 

"  REQUIREMENTS 

CARTRIDGE 

BPI 

BPI 

STANDARD  NONLABELED 

EBCDIC  ASCII 

TOTAL 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Unless  microfiche  or  other  is  specified,  paper  copy  will  be  sent. 

Please  call  the  Sales  Desk  at  1-800-553-NTIS  (6847)  or  (703)  605-6000  tor  information  on  multiple  copy  discounts 
available  for  certain  documents. 

Out-Of-Print  Surcharge 

A  25%  out-of-print  surcharge  will  be  added  to  titles  acquired  by  NTIS  more  than  3  years  prior  to  the  current  calendar 
year. 

International  Airmail  Fees 

All  regular  prepaid  orders  are  shipped  “air-to-surface"  unless  airmail  is  requested.  Airmail  service  is  available  for  an 
additional  fee.  Canada  and  Mexico  add  $4  per  item.  Other  countries  add  $8  per  item. 


HANDLING  FEE 
PER  TOTAL  ORDER 
Outside  North  America-$10.00 


GRAND  TOTAL 


$ 

$ 


$ 


5.00 


<yiden! 


2000-02 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 


ERS  2001  Periodicals 


Order  * 

Situation  &  Outlook 

SUB  A1S  4()38 
SUB  LDPAQS-4040 
SUB  FTS  4036 
SUB  [,DPIVI  4042 
SUB  AES  4035 
SUBSSS-4033 
SUB-TBS4031 
SUB  VGS-4039 

Research  &  Analysis 

SUB  AGO  4001 
SUB-NFR'4032 
SUB  I3DP'4028 
SUB  FAT'4030 


Crop  Yearbooks 

FRS'CWS2001 
FRS  F1)S-2001 
FRS-OCS-2001 
FRS-RCS'2001 
FRS-WHS-2001 

Other 

FRS-GFA13 


Title 

Reports 

Agricultural  Income  &  Finance 
Aquaculture 
Fruit  &  Tree  Nuts 
livestock,  Dairy,  &  Poultry 
Outlook  for  US.  Ag.  Trade 
Sugar  &  Sweetener 
i’obacco 

Vegetables  &  Specialties 

Agricultural  Outlook 

FoodReview 

Rural  America 

US.  Ag.  Trade  Update/FATUS 


Cotton  &  Wool  Yearbook 
Feed  Yearbook 
Oil  Crops  Yearbook 
Rice  Yearbook 
Wheat  Yearbook 

Food  Security  Assessment 


No.  of  Issues  Price 

2  $36.00 

2  $36.00 

3  $36.00 

12  $72.00 

4 

3  $30.00 

3  $36.00 

3  $36.00 

10  $78.00 

3  $32.00 

3  $31.00 

13  $62.00 

4  $100.00 

12  $200.00 

1  $29.50 

1  $33.00 

1  $33.00 

1  $29.50 

I  $35.00 

1  $29.50 


Diskette  Subscriptions 

SUB  93002Q-5420  PS&D  View  Quarterly 

SUB-93002IV1-5422  PS&D  View  Monthly 


